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Re-Organization 
Old Mills 
a Specialty 


WHITIN AND KITSON 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


W E HAVE furnished plans, sage and engineering work for over one 


hundred and fifty cotton mills in the South. Have furnished machinery 

and complete equipments for nearly all of these mills, and for as many 
more designed by other engineers. Our large experience enables us to insure the 
very best results. A large majority of Southern mills use some of our machinery, 
many use it exclusively. 

KITSON Improved Picking Machinery. 

WHITIN Roving Machinery, with Patented tareniaiind. 

WHITIN Cards, Drawings, Railways, Combers, Sliver and Ribbon Lap 
Machines, Spinning, T wisters, Spoolers, Reels, Looms, Quillers. 

CRAMER Air Conditioning System for Humidifying, Ventilating and Air 
Cleaning. 

CRAMER Automatic Regulators for any make of Humidifying and Heating 
Systems. 

MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT: Winding, Slashing and Warping 
Machinery, Card Grinders, Cloth Room and Finishing Machinery, Nappers, Dye 
House Machinery, Power Plants, Steam, Water and Electric Fire Protection, Elec- 
tric Lighting, Humidifying Apparatus, Heating and Ventilating Apparatus, Shaft- 
ing, Pulleys and Hangers, Belting and Supplies. 


STUART W. CRAMER 
SOUTHERN AGENT 


Complete 
Equipment for 
New Cotton 
Mills 


NORTHROP 
LOOMS 


EARN? 


DRAPER COMPANY 


-~HOPEDALE, MASS. 


More Wages for the Weaver 
Larger Dividends for the Mill 


RATINE FABRICS 


Call for Novelty Yarns Such as Made 
on Our Twisters. — 


Send oe Copyrighted Art Circular on 
Novelty Yarns. 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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Farbwerke- Hoechst Co. 


——FORMERLY—— 
H. A. METZ & CO. 
Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs 
and Chemicals 


Sole Licensees and Importers of the Products of 


_ FARBWERKE, vormals MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Hoechst - on - Main, Germany 


322 Hudson - - New York, N. Y. 
140 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
104 Chestnut St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 
23 South Main St., Providence, R. I. 
317 North Clark St., - - Chicago, Ill. 


210 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
1418 Empire Building, - Atlanta, Ga. 
20-20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
45 Alerander St., - - -Montreal Can. 
28 Wellington Se., - - Toranto, Can. 


SINGLE OR 
ur Spinning Rings DOUBLE FLANGE 


START EASIEST, RUN SMOOTHEST, WEAR LONGEST 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


A Silica-Graphite Paint 
Is the best protector for smokestacks, boiler fronts and metal work 
of every description 


DIXON'S SILICA-GRAPHITE PAINT 


Has been made for nearly fifty years in one grade on!y~four colors. It 
has preven iis great durability over and over again 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


Established 1827 _— City, N. J. 


« DIXONS « 
SILICA. -GRA 
PAINT 


Four COLORS 


dy 
crry, 


A. H. Washburn, President | F. H. Washburn, Treas. & Manager 
WASHBURN PRESS 
(RAY PRINTING 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 
Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
MADE TO ORDER 


28 West Trade Street 4 harlotte N. C. 
? 


MARCUS A. DARY 


SPINNING AND TWISTING TRAVELERS 


Phone 342 
FRED H. DARY 


Agent and Treasurer Superintendent 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


TAUNTON, - - MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Representative . - JOHN E. HUMPHRIES’ ~- . Walhalla, S. C. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, R. 1. - 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in 
Saddles for Top-Rolls of 
Spinning Machines 
Mfrs. of all kinds Saddles, Stirrups and J . 
Levers | 


Send na Sample 


| Trade-Mark 


“NIGRUM” Treated Wood SADDLES 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off Which Require Ko Oi) or Grease and Save You Money in Wany Ways 


li net, write to us at once for information 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING COMPANY, - - ‘“Bound Brook, N. J, 


The Greatest Improvement Made in Cotton 


Spinning in Twenty-Five Years. 


The Richards-Hinds Tube Roll 
Guaranteed Claims. 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Less Change of Settings. 
Extra Strength of Yarn Reduced Cost of Spinning 
- Less Waste One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 
Gréater Production Better Spinning with Improved Product 


) For information and prices write to 
The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


- Economical Cotton 
Dyeing and Bleachi 


ng 


Saves Labor Saves 
Saves Drugs |) Fibre 
Saves Steam 
Saves Water | 


Dyes 
Done Equally Well 


_— Bleached and washed PERFECTLY CLEAN—FREE FROM = OR ACID. 
BLEACHING 3% hours to batch. Is not pounded and twisted into practically w 


SKEIN DYEING— No Tangles—Yarns are left Smooth and in condition for 
di itting, etc. 


HOSIER Y— Recommended size of machine does 300 pounds to batch, SULPHUR OR DEVELOPED 
BLACKS. it 18 not Roughed--No Singeing required—No Sorting —No Damaged. 


15 to 20 per cent Saving in Drugs 


The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


| 3167 Fulton Road CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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. (Continued from last week) 


The entire. cotton goods trade of 
the Red Sea and East African mar- 
kets aggregates over $15,000,000 an- 
nually. It is a trade too that. is 
particularly inviting to, the cotton 
manufacturers. in the United States 
because American grey goods, ex- 
cept in the Sudan, are well known 
and popular. It will doubtless be a 
surprise to some of you to learn 
that the United States has such a 
relatively large share of the trade of 
a country so far removed as British 
Fast Africa and that this trade has 
grown steadily in spite of distance 
and lack of direct means of trans- 
portation. This should act as an 
incentive to American manufactu- 
rers to redouble their efforts to ex- 
ploit this market for the sale of 
their products. It is a market that 
is. full of promise for the future 
because the rapid development of 
the agricultural resources of the 
~eountry which is taking place is 
bound to widen the demands of the 
people and enhance the buying pow- 
er of the natives while the opening 
of any branch lines as feeders to 
the Uganda Railway, the construc- 
tion of a railroad in German East 
Africa, improved means of trans- 
port and shipping facilities, the 
making of new roads to outlying 
districts rich in promise and the es- 
tablishment of several industries 
will undoubtedly stimulate the eco- 
nomic and social progress of the 
eountry and cause a still further 
increase in the volume of the ex- 
ports and imports. Nothing short 
of active and persistent efforts will 
enable American manufacturers to 
obtain the important position which 
they have long held in the Ameri- 
can market, however, and it be- 
hooves them to meet the competi- 
tion of European goods by steadily 
maintaining their qualities, by en- 
deavoring whenever possible to 
‘ston the imitation of their brands, 
and by employing the most econom- 
ical selling and marketing methods 
consistent with efficiency and 
proper extension of their foreign 
trade. 

I feel that IT have already trans- 
gressed too much on your time and 

I will conclude my remarks by 
pointing out as briefly as possible 
the principal features of the trade 
in South Africa where I spent sev- 
eral months. This is a market to 
which we have never given serious 


the 


Address of R. M. Odell before Cotten Manufacturers at Charlotte 


attention although it ranks first 
among the countries on the whole 
continent in the value of cotton 
manufactures imported. These im- 
ports reached the large sum of $36,- 
000,000 in 1912, of which the most 
important items were apparel, 
valued at $13,6000,000, piece goods 
$8,500,000, haberdashery $6,800,000 
and underwear .,Dlankets and rugs 
$5,000,000: Of the piece goods we 
supplied only $34,000 worth and our 


share in the total trade was but 
$400,000, There is a 30 per cent 


preference in the tariff (which is 
15' per cent ad valorem on cotton 
goods) in favor of England, but in 
spite of this the manufacturers of 
Italy, Germany, Belgium and France 
are getting an increasing amount of 
the trade and they are doing this 
by. sending out travelers with full 
lines of samples, securing live 
agents and by giving active and con- 
stant attention to the possibilities 
of the market. We are at no- dis- 
advantage on account of distance 
or freight charges as there are two 
or three steamers each month from 
New. York to South African ports 
with a rate on cotton goods of about 
$11.00 to $12.00 per ton of 40 cubie 
feet. The corresponding rate from 
England is less than $1.00 per ton 
lower, 

The principal lines of piece goods 
sold in South Africa in the order 
of their importance are prints, solid 
eoler goods, such as flannels, Tur- 
key red calico, denims, khaki, blue 
drills, cashmeretts, sateens and 
eolored nainsook, bleached goods 
and woven eolored goods, consist- 
ing mainly of oxford shirtings, 
zephyrs, ginghams, striped drills and 
faney dress cloths. Among the na- 
tives there is a considerable trade 
in blankets and rugs. Grey goods 
are not imported in large quanti- 
Lies, the total in 1912 being valued at 
less than $400,000. Those which I 
saw on the market vary in width 
from 26.to0 36 inches, with the prin- 
cipal demand for 30 or 32. inch 
goods, in construction from 40 by 
40 to 76 by 76 .picks per inch and in 
weights from 3.00 to 5.00 yards per 
pound, The cheaper goods are ra- 
ther heavily sized, Dut the’ finer 
qualities have a soft sateen finish. 
The goods whieh America has sup- 
plied are mostly duck, denims, cot- 
tonades.. and indigo stripes and 
cheeks. We have no share in the 
very large trade in prints, partly 


and English, 


because no serious attempt has 
been made to introduce them, but 
mainly because our goods do not 
conform in width, construction, de- 
sign and finish to those which are 
im demand. I have collected nu- 
merous samples to show the quali- 
ies and patterns required and I 
hope that,some of our printing es- 
t@blishments may undertake to sup- 
ply similar goods. 

There are four distinct classes of 
people in South Africa, viz: The 
natives, or blacks, Indians, Dutch 
each with their own 
peculiar tastes, eonsequentiy the 
cotton goods trade is more diversi- 
fied than that of any other country 
in Afriea, The total area of British 
South Africa is over 1,000,000 square 
miles, or a territory equal in size 
to all that part of the United States 
lying east of the Mississippi, with 
the addition of Texas, Louisiana 
and Arkansas. 
ther sparsely settled, however, and 
the total population is over 10,000,- 
000 or less than that of New York 
State. Of this population only one 
and a half million are whites, the 
balance being colored races and In- 
dians. The kinds of cloth in de- 
mand, therefore, vary widely and 
range from cheap, coarse goods, 
used by the natives, to fancy dress 
fabrics that are in demand by the 
upper classes in the large towns 
and which do not differ greatly 
from those sold in the best dry 
goods stores in the United States. 
England supplies nearly 80 per cent 
of the total cotton manufactures 
imported. She thas been strongly 
entrenched in the trade for many 
years and her monopoly has been 
secured partly through a prefer- 
ence of 3 per cent in the tariff, 
partly through excellent transpor- 
tation facilities with South Africa, 
and partly through tne natural ties 
whieh bind the Golony to the mo- 
ther country. Practically every 
large importing dealer here main- 
tains his own buying house in. Lon- 
don, which is often in charge of a 
partner in the firm. . Purchases, 
however, are made from the conti- 
nent when the article offered and 
the prices are attractive, and there 


is much. less conservatism than 
formerly. There are many broad 


minded importers in South Africa 
who are willing to buy in any mar- 
ket. in the world if there is a possi- 
blity of introducing or handling the 


The country is ra- 


be granted if possible. 


Goods Export Trade 


particular line of goods on a profit- 
able basis. Some evidence of this 
attitude on the part of the import- 
ers is found in the fairly large and 
growing trade of Germany, partic- 
ularly in piece goods, haberdashery 
and millinery, apparel and hosiery 
and underwear. We, ourselves, 


have succeeded in selling consider-— 


able quantities of overalls, eheap 


eotton shirts and underwear. 


The trade in South Afriea in any 
one particular line of. cotton goods 
is hardly large enough to make it 
worth while for the American man- 
ufacturer to send out a. traveler 
reguiarly but travelers who carry 
several lines could probably secure 
a fair. amount of business if the 
goods conformed to the require- 
ments of the trade and the prices 
were not too high. Certain lines 
could also be sold by getting in 
touch with a few of the large im- 
porters but in addition to providing 
goods that can be soid it would be 
necessary to give every facility for 
carrying on the business. The large 
importer, as a rule, is naturally in- 
clined to make his purchases in 
England ,where he has established 
connections, and he will not ¢are 
to buy foreign goods if any serious 
difficulties are put in his way ex- 
cept in the case of certain special 
lines which the cannot obtain in 
England or in which tnere is a par- 
ticularly good chance of profit. 
Probably the best way in which to 
into this market would be to. have 
an established resident agent who 
eould call on the importers and 
dealers and constantly push the 
sales of the goods. Some of the 
agents who represent English and 
yontinental firms frequently have 
several men under them and they 
eover the whole country. Several 
lines are usually handled because 
travel in South Africa is very ex- 
pensive and the commissions on one 
class of goods would not be suffi- 
clent to pay the agent’s expenses. 
Care should be used in selecting a 
good reliable agent who is in close 
touch with the trade is prepar- 
ed to use every effort to secure or- 
ders. He should be supplied with 
a large number of samples ‘attrac- 
tively gotten up, and all reasonable 
requests for changing patterns 
widths, finish and qualities shou’) 
There is 
every 

(Continue on Page 8) 
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Modern ideas in textile machin- 
ery have in general kept pace with 
other improvements, Nut there are 
many large mills that, years ago, 
turned out goods holding a promi- 
but now 
these do not meet with the same fa- 
vor as goods from other mills. On 
examining the cause of this condi- 
tion, we are confronted with the 
fact that the machines used are of 
types long since discredited and 
abandoned. This applies to scour- 
ing as well as to dyeing. The old 
type of woolen goods washers, found 
in many mills, depended upon itself, 
leaving the solvent and detergent 
action of the soap and alkalis used 
to take care of themselves, whereas 
the more advanced type of appli- 
ances is so constructed as to give 
the soapy liquors the very freest ac- 
tion, without in the least impairing 
the condition of the cloth. Seour- 
ing of woolen goods is essentially a 
chemical process and not a mechan- 
ical operation. 

Economy in the dyehouse proper 
may be effected along various limes, 
but each should be so considered 
that it fits in perfect accord with 
all other lines, dyed goods ready for 
the drying room or finishing depart- 
ment. Perhaps in no other depart- 
ment of a mill is the personal equa- 
tion so much in evidence as in the 


_ dyehouses, and it should be the one 


where there is the least discord. 

It was formerly the case that the 
master or “boss dyer” struggled un- 
der great difficulty to aequire his 
fund of information, and this he, 
perhaps with good foresight and in- 
tention preserved with great care 
to himself. He was on close person- 
al terms of mtimacy with his sev- 
eral helpers, the most. ambitious of 
whom, ultimately and in turn, be- 
came a second hand, and was taught 
the principles of the trade, which 
in reality were the names of the 
“drugs,” from whenee obtained, and 
how obtained for dyeing. This con- 
dition of affairs led up to the diseov- 
ery and introduction of mauve, 
Perkin’s discovery ,from which time 
the early ‘eighties -the so-called 
secrets of the dyers have gradually 
vanished, due in a great measure to 


the immense amount of practical 
technical data that is freely dissem- 


inated to all inquirers by the large 
color manufacturers. Consequently, 
the dyer of today is a much better 
technically informed individual than 
his earlier prototype, of which lat- 
ter, however, there are a few still 
holding over: while realizing 
important discoveries have been 
made, they still endeavor to ¢on- 
vinee themselves that the — older 
methods were the most ideal. 
Dyeing efficiency means getting 
the most out of a dye or. given 
groups of dyes. This means that the 
formed by study and experience 
gained in a laboratory to be able to 
When a dye.is yielding ils 
best, and not stop at being merely a 
shade matcher. It is just here that 
the management of mills fails to 
secure proper efficiency in their 
dyehouses, believing that output is 


that 
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dyer should be sufficiently well in- 
the only factor by which efficiency 
can be safely judged. 


The purchasing department of a 


mill; notwithstanding the great 
amount of realky valuable and au- 
thentic literature that is freely 


placed at the disposal of the color 
properties and characteristics of 
dyestuffs, as it requires special 
knowledge and traiming. To be 
intelligently informed § regarding 
identity, tinctorial value and other 
properties requires laboratory aid 
of various kinds, and a true index 
of mill efficiency is the use made of 
a well ordered laboratory. 

One very large -mill is gradually 
solving the problem of dyeing house 
efliciency in a manner 
serve as a model for all 
mills using dyestuffs. 

The equipment of this laboratory 
comprehends every phase of color 
testing, not only for the matching 
of dyestuffs, but also for print tests. 
The system adopted is ene which is 
perhaps the most practical that 
could be selected. Dyestuffs sub- 
mitted to it are classified aceord- 
ing to color and as nearly as possi- 
ble according to shade. They are 
then dyed upon their standard wool- 
en yarns, parallel shades of. the 
same percentage strength. The ob- 
ject of this test is to determine 
whether or not a given dyestuff is 
stronger in tinctorial value than 
another. This test is supplement- 
ed by 
money value of two or more dye- 
stuffs, the object of this series of 
tests being to ascertain whether, 
color for eolor, one dyestuff is 
cheaper or more costly than an- 
other. After having determined the 
relative tinctorial values of the se- 
ries of dyestuffs, dyeings are made 
to show approximately the same 
shade and depth of color, then the 
yarn suitable Is wound on cards a 
few inches in width with bands of 
the several dyed skeins, and these 
exposed to the light for successive 
periods of seven days. The results 
of this series of tests then shows 
conclusively what dyes resist to the 
best advantage the action of direct 
light and those which succumb to 
this treatment. The entire system 
of testing dyes by this apparently 
complicated though very systematic 
method works out to the very best 
advantage of the mill: when the re- 
sults are placed side by side, the 
ehemist, the dyer, and the designer 
have at hand all the available tech- 
nical information necessary regard- 
ing the utility of any one particular 
dyestuff, and are consequently in a 
position to eliminate, according to 
the laboratory tests, dyestuffs 
which will not withstand the later 
and detailed processes vuron the fin- 
ished fabric. This pa~ phase 
of the laboratory’s w. serves as 
the most important .e,cr to the 
dyehouse.desiring.to. give the great- 
est efficiency to its mill. 

A careful systematic and thor- 
ough examination of any dvestuffs 
or groups of dves of apparent value 
m a millecoloring textiles can he 


textile 


TEXTILE 


that should 


a further test showing the 
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satisfactorily ascertained only by 
subjecting them to other kinds of 
tests that technical practice die- 
tates. After having survived the 
intelligently conducted tests in the 
laboratory, the survivors may then 
be passed to the large laboratory, 
the dyehouse, or the print works 
with the fullest confidence on the 
part of the dyer or the color mixer. 

In the mill in question not only 
are the dyes so thoroughly tested, 
but the compound shades in which 
the fittingly surviving dyes are used, 
are also made in the laboratory, the 
exact proportions being worked out 
and submitted to the designer. If the 
shades so produced pass the scrutiny 
of the designing room, all the infor- 
mation necessary is then passed on 
to the dyer, who makes use of the 
foundation formula worked -out in 
the laboratory; this results not only 
in a great saving of time in handling 
of goods but also in economy of dye- 
stuffs. The surviving portion of the 
skeins, print tests, and exposure 
tests are systematically filed ac- 
cording to color, and are open to ac- 
cess to every one having business 
with the colors. 


Thursda, January 8, 1914. 


General Dye Houses 


The buyer in this mill is conse- 
quently in a position to discuss in- 
telligently, and in the best interest 
of his employers, the question of 
dyestuffs, and consequently is in a 


better position to judge on the mer- 


its of the various colors having pass- 
ed through such a systematically 
conducted and wéll ordered labora- 
tory. Generally, the laboratory of 
a mill has been regarded as a need- 
less expense, being in the class of 
non-producing departments, but 
mills striving to maintain a posi- 
tion in the forefront of manufactur- 
ing excellence are begmning to re- 
gard a well directed and properly 
equipped laboratory as one of the 
most valuable additions to an mtel- 
ligently directed purchasing depart-— 
ment. The two must go hand in 
hand. 


Without specific reference to any 
type or system, there have been 
brought to successful operation, va- 
rious forms of dyeing machines that 
are a great advance over the usual 
kettles and ether appliances used in 
dyeing; the installation of these 
tends materially towards advanc- 
ing the efficiency of the dyehouse. 


> 


WOONSOCKET. R. I. 


Arey, 


"HAND THREADING: 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BUILDERS OF MODERN 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying, Finishing and 
Mercerizing Machinery 


IN DESIGN AND 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD BOTH 


CONSTRUCTION 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


: A. H. WASHBURN, Southern Agent 
| Suite 800-806 Realty Building 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Battery of Manning type boiler similar to those built, by the D. M. Dillon Steam Boiler Works of Fitchburg, Mass., for the 
new Erlanger Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C.—Adb. 


It is a matter of fact that any dye- 
ing or bleaching ‘machine that con- 
serves the condition of the textile 
material under treatment, other 
things being equal, is the ideal ma- 
chine to-adopt. When the mechan- 
ical handling of textiles during the 
bleaching and dyeing operations 
ras first given attention by engi- 
neers, the one serious difficulty en- 
countered was the very defective 


physical condition of the finally 
dyed or bleached material. These 
defects, however, -were gradually 


overcome by means of various ex- 
pedients, so that at the present time 
there are a number of machines in 
use that imitate identically the best 
results that it is possible fo secure 
by means of hand work. This type 
of machine, is included in rather a 
Wide group of others embodying the 
broad principle of working the ma- 
terial to be treated mum the dye or 
bleach liquor, and. generally re- 
quires a larger volume of liquor 
than other forms of apparatus. 


Another group of machines are 
those based on the broad principle 
Of circulating the dye or bleach li- 
treated, either with or without 
pressure, the result of which is 
that the dyeing is accomplished 
qguor through the material to be 
without any disturbance whatever 
of the condition of the material. In 
the early days of this type of ma- 
chime many setbacks were. encoun- 
tered, due chiefly to lack of pene- 
tration of the material by the li- 
quors; thus many such machines 
were generally condemned. As ex- 
perience was gained, it was found 


packing always caused uneven 


that the defective results were due 
entirely to a total lack of knowing 
how the apparatus should be loaded 
and packed; looose and indifferent 
re- 
sults, While hard and close packing 
—leaving but small chance for leads 
and channels—always gave a dyeing 
or bleaching that was as close to 
perfect as possible. Still another 
class of machine found especially 
valuable for loose wool is somewhat 
intermediate between the two gen- 
eral types above referred to and 
consists of holding an amount of 
raw stock without any attempt at 
packing, and circulating the dye or 
other solution through it. The re- 
sult in this case is thorough dyeing 
of the fibres without any felting—a 
most serious evil, especially when 


handling the middle and higher 
grades of wool. 
Reference to these mechanical 


aids to the dyeing and bleaching 
operations is made only for the 
purpose of drawing attention to 
what does exist, and the tact there 


must be a demand for them  suffi- 


ecient to induce inventive dyers to 
go ‘beyond the usua) antiquated ap- 
paratus. From the common open 
kettle for skein varn, in Whieh the 
yarn is turned by hand, and which 
is im use today in many mills, to 
the erudest type of mechanically 
operated yarn kettles is a long 
stretch, but latter devices are 
gradually growing. 


For years and even today, the 
usual custom of handling warps in 
the dvehouse is with open tubes and 
“boxes,” through which the warps 


pass under and over 
rollers, and it has only been of re- 
cent years that serious attention 
has been given to the dyeing and 
bleaching of warps “on. the beam” 
that is, in spool form. The wraps 
are wound tightly to the extent of 
many thousand yards on a special 
beam (spool) and by means of 
proper pumps the liquors are fore- 
ed under pressure through the mass 
of wound threads. This principle 
of bleaching or dyeing is now only 
in its infancy, and I believe that in 
time it will be developed into the 
ideal manner of dyeing. While cot- 
ton. cloth cannot be successfully 
dyed by this principle it is quite 
possible to bleach by it, and it is 
not to be doubted tnat ultimately 
pieces may be dyed successfully in 
the same manner. 


The textile industry is stimulated 
by constant eompetition, mil! 
against mill, while some mills ap- 
pear to succeed with certain lines 
of fabries, others making similar 
lines seem to be unable to forge 
ahead. In quite a number of such 
instances, careful investigation had 
shown. that the .difficully to. be 
overcome is the stoppage of leaks 
and losses in the handling of the 
goods, in and from one. stage of 
operation. to another, and by chang- 
ing from obsolete methods, both me- 
chanical and chemical to methods 
that are modern and more in har- 
mony with the spirit of the times. 
Marv dyehouses and blea¢hworks 
are absolutely non-efficient when 
compared with other departments 
of the same mill, and this is due in 


submergedthe majority of instances to 


the 
non-progressiveness and parsimoni- 
ous policy of the mill, and also. to 
the lack of initiative of the depart- 
ment foreman, who lags behind by 
nol applying the advanced advan- 
tages of his particular line of work; 
in consequence this department 
also lags behind—a millstone or an 
anchor—holding baek the general 
progress of the mill. This is the 
condition that.today confronts many 
of our apparently advanced and 
progressive mills Paper read ‘be- 
fore American Institute of Chémi- 
cal Engineers. 


Christmas at Roanoke Rapids. 


S. F. Patterson, general manager 
of the Patterson Mill, Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C., presented all his over- 
seers with $5 on Christmas and to 
all the operatives he gave $1.00, J. B. 
Boyd ,superintendent and all the 
overseers received nice gifts from 
their ‘help. A. B. MeCallister, card+ 
er, and A. C. Medlin, spinner, treat- 
ed their hands to a quantity of fruit. 
One of the most enjoyable features 
of the holiday was the big supper 
whieh was had by the officers, su- 
perintendents and overseers. of the 
2aiterson and Rosemary Mill, there 
being about 40 men present. — | 


“Father,” said little Rollo, “what 
is appendicitis?” 

“Appendicitis,” my” son.” answere 
ed the deep-thinking father, “is 
something that enables a doctor {5 
open up a man’s anatomy and re- 
move his. entire bank account.”’— 
Ex. 
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get so as to mesh properly. 
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Care and Operation Roving Frames 


Only More Week. 


Next week we expect to publish 
the last of the articles contributed 
to the contest for the best practical 
paper on “Care and Operation of 
Roving Frames, ‘and in the same 


isshe we will publish the names of 


the judges. 

In the following issue we hope to 
be able to give the decision of the 
judges and the names of the prize § 
winners. 


Only a limited number have sent 


in guesses relative to the article 
which will win first prize. Tt costs 
nothing to take a guess and the 
lucky man wil get a prize of $2.00. 
We consider that it is almost as 
much: honor to win the guessing 
prize as to win first prize because 
the man who can be first to pick 
out the winning articles must have 
an expert knowledge of roving ma- 
vhinery. 


Number Thirty-Five. 


The care and operation of roving 
frames includes many points that 
are hard to think of when one is 
writing of them, for one often neg- 
lects to state all he knows simply 
because he is not a writer. That 
will likely be my fault, as I have 
never written an article for publi- 
cation in my twenty-one years in 
the card room. 

First, we must have the frames 
lined and leveled and all bearings 
I set 
my train of lay gears close up so as 
not to have any back take-up when 
the carriage makes its changes, as 
that gives a much better bobbin. 
Then start by oiling all bearings 
on the frame. Then oil the spindles 
and steps. Put good grease in the 
steel roll stands to preserve the 
bearings, and in case of emergen- 
cies. Then put in the top rolls 
which should all be gauged and of 
the same caliper under each weight. 
In putting in top rolls they should 
be put in so as not to run against 
the lapning of the cotton, but should 
be putin the other way. Most, if 
not all roller coverers mark : the 
rolls, so you can do this. This should 
be kept up at all times, and where 
rolls do not give good results, they 


should be replaced with new rolls. 
New rolls should be gauged so that 
they are all of the same diameter. 
In putting in soild rolls, the new 
ones should be put in the middle, 
and the older ones which are not 
worn enough to be taken out, 
should be put in the back. The 
steel rolls and carriages, top and 
bottom, should be cleaned during 
the spring and fall of each year, all 
spindies taken out and bolsters 
cleaned. Examine all gearing to see 
if any need resetting and see that 
fresh grease is put in all bearing 
stands. The gearings should be 
kept free from lint that collects in 
their teeth, especialy from the lint 
that collects round the whorl, as lint 
whorl makes the frame run 
ard, 


Now put the stock in the creel, 
which we will assume is good under 
the usual running conditions of any 
mill. The stoek, of course, has to 
be watched and kept up to a good 
standard quality. Put the proper 
gearing on the frame to suit the 
hank roving desired. Then start 
the frame up. Here begins the big 
problem of getting the right ten- 
sion so that the frame tender will 
have no cause to adjust the tension 
rack, This being done, instruct the 
tender to oil the spindles each morn- 


ine at the first doff, and clean the 


flvers each doff. Have him keep 
all ends wrapped alike on each 
presser and wipe off all top carri- 
ages before starting after doffing. He 
should also wipe the roller bearings 
four times daily, aie the rollers 
each day, pick out clearer Waste 
twice a day, wipe off head ends 
four times and clean the backs once 
a day. Have him piece the ends in 
ereeling, not double them, so that. 
he will make good soft ends piec- 
ings for spinning. 

Keep the top of the flyers clean- 
ed out as the lint will collect in 
there over the ton of the spindles 
and use the flyer to ride the top of 
the spindle, making bad bobbins of 
roving. 

The bearings that carry slow 
running shafts should be oiled once 
a day and the fastest shafts twice. 
The steel rolls on the frame, that is 
the two hack ones, should be oiled 
twice a. week, and the front rolls 
or. mantles, each day.  Saadles 
should be oiled once or twice a day, 
according to the saddles being used. 

When all this has been done as 
best you can, the next thing is to try 
to get the frame hand to do his work 
as a human being and not as a piece 
of steel or casting, Have him work 
with if gently and carefully, seeing 
that the frame gets what, it re- 


the governor 


quires in the way o% oiling and 
cleaning. When you: can get. the 
hands connected with each other 
through a sense of “feeling” the de- 
sired results are more than apt to 
show up. This is a:‘subject that has 
to be fought and kept up all the 
time in order to be kept up — 


Number Thirty -Six. 


The compound gear is a puzzle, 
we often hear remarked by differ- 
ent ones. The compound is noth- 
ing more to the roving frame than 
is to the steam en- 
gine. As the frame starts to build 
on an empty bobbin the compound 
has to run at a higher speed to wind 
the reving on the small bobbin. The 
delivery or steel rolls run at a fixed 
speed. The bobbin starts at the 
first layer and finishes on a full 
bobbin. Then again the cones prove 
To be an important part as when 
bobbin is started to build, the cone 
belt is driven by the top cone from 
the largest end to the driven eone 
at the smallest end as each layer is 
applied to the bobbin the speed of 
the bobbin cone is decreased by the 
size tension gear you have to use, 
As each layer is applied to the bob- 
bin the amount. the tension gear lets 
off decreases the speed of the hbot- 
tom cone both from the taper and 
yjobbin and tope cone each 
changes or layer shifts belt to the 
smallest end of the drive or top 
cone to the larger end of the driven 
or bottom cone. The next point we 
come to is the oiling of the com- 
pound as well as all other bearing. 
There is nothing that counts so 
much in the upkeep of any machine 
as oiling. I always put the very 
best man I can get to oiling roving 
frames, a good trustworthy man that 
can be relied upon and who will 
take interest enough to devote all 
the spare time he has to trying to 
learn something about a frame. I 
would. not give a snap for an oiler 
that runs a race to get through and 
hangs around 
other fellow’s job. If you keen 
such an oiler it will not be long be- 
fore the section man has more than 
he can do, besides the inereased 
cost of supplies and shortage of 
production. A good honest oiler is 
a man who will look out for the 
little things and report them to 
the section man and sooner or later 
he is going to be promoted to a sec- 
tion himself, as the overseer always 
watches such aman. He is of more 
value to the frames than an old fix- 
er who is not trained. The next 
thing we need on roving frames is 


the room on seme 


the best man we can get for fixer, 
one who is wide awake and takes 
interest in his work. Such a man 
will not let the help eut off roy- 
ing, make hard ends, neglect oilin 
and cleaning, let doublings an 
singiMigs go to the next process, al- 
low frames to be fanned off, or un- 
necessary waste made. These 
things and many others are neces- 
sary if you are going to get good re- 
sults from you rroving frames. 

Another serious trouble in many 
mills is the way flyer pressers are 
allowed to run. T have seen rov- 
ing frames with pressers bent al- 
most every possible way. Some were 
bent low on the base of the bobbin, 
and this, as you have seen, causes 
the ends to get off at the bottom. 
While many ends will not break, 
they are more or less stretched. On 
the other hand where vressers are 
bent too high it causes the roving to 
400? over the top of the bobbin, 
causing choked spindles in the bol- 
sters, tangled bobbins and various 
other troubles, all for not taking 
time to do a little adjusting of the 
pressers. Another point along the 
same line is pressers not having the 
same cirele or bend. Some are near- 
ly straight, while others are § so 
crooked that hefore the frame is 
full the presser will cut its way to 
the roving, causing bad roving, and 
tangled waste. 

Another important feature is hav- 
ing frames adjusted to run easily 
without the use of so much power. 
When you stop a roving frame, and 
the frame stops the very moment 
the belt is shifted to the loose pul- 
ley, if.shows that the frame needs 
immediate attention. The frame is 
out of line, bearings ouf or bolsters 
are choked. In setting up a frame it 
should be seen that all bearings 
work freely and easily, and do so 
without heating. When for any 
reason you have to pull up a top 

rail for leveling or some other pur- 

pose, and in doing so a dozen or 
more spindles come up with the rail, 
it shows that. the need 
cleaning and the sooner the better. 
This together with tight bearings, 
make up the reasons for the sud- 
den stopping of the trame. 

An important rule that applies to 
almost an other machine as well as 
a roving frame, i to have the gears 
cut to fit. Do not set the gears so 
shallow that. they will soon whet 
the teeth off. or so deep that you 
can feel the jar on the floor when 

walking past the frame. The latter 
will give innumerable troubles in 


various ways. 


In closing I will say that you 
should use a reasonable amount of 
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good oil at the proper time, keep up 
a good system of cleaning and make 
as little waste as possible. Keep 
your best help on roving frames and 
arrange frames to give the very best 
results. If this is done together 
with the other things that have 
been mentioned, you will not be 
ashamed to ‘have your superintend- 
ent or brother overseer come 
through your department. iis 
ill, 


Number Thirty-Seven. | 


I consider it a great privilege to 
exchange ideas on the care and 
operation of roving frames. 

First, we will consider the care of 
the frames, not specifying any par- 
ticular make of frames, as the same 
rules will apply to all, When fly 
frames are first built they should 
be erected on a good steady floor, 
perfectly lined and leveled. Before 
starting up see that all shafts and 
rollers run freely. Grease the gears 
with a good grease to prevent wear- 
ing. If new bearings and gearing 
are kept from wearing until the 
frame becomes settled, it will be a 
great protection to the frame. Car- 
ing for a roving frame requires 
close attention from the overseer 
and second hand as well as the sec- 
tion men, as one man cannot see it 
all. A good oiler is very essential. 
Oil the fastest running parts twice 
a day, next fastest once a day, and 
the slower ones every Monday. Use 
good grade of oil suitable for the 
different speeds. Oil at the night 


time and use only enough oil to 


properly oil the machinery. Oil 
which is carelessly applied gets 
out over the machinery and into 
the work, causing bad results. 

I am not an advocate of very high 
speeds for roving frames, being gov- 
erned by the numbers being made 


‘and the size of the frames. The 


higher the speed, the more oil must 
be used, the more wearing and 
breaking down of the machines and 
the more bad work. Oil the front 
steel rolls once a day and back steel 


rolls twice a week, Monday and 


Thursday. Where steel rolls are 
used, take off the arbors and clean 
om and oil. every week, except on 
fine frames, where this should be 


done every two weeks. Use a good. 


grade of oil that will not gum. Hang 
the weights as soon as oiled and 
start up the frame. To keep the oil 
from running out and getting on 
leather covering oil steps every 21 
days. See that the frame tender 
oils the spindles every morning al 
the first doff, clean tops of spin- 
dies with a piece of cotton saturated 
with oil once a day. Oil the bob- 
bin gears twice a week, by raising 
them up with one hand and oiling 
with the other. Have the oiler to 
watch carefully while oiling and 
report all loose screws or bolts to 
the section man so he can look af- 
ter these things al once. 

Train the frame tenders Tre- 
port anythin that may not be in 
good order to the section man, and 
require the production of him, 
which will keep all frames in. good 
fix at all times. If at-any time. you 
have to put on a new gear, see that 
it is cut with the proper culter, 
according to the pitch required, and 


that the gear is properly finished, 


true and of the right diameter. Nev- 
er run a new gear with one that is 
artly worn, as this prevents the 


frame from running smoothly and 


steadily, besides the old one will 
wear out the new one, or one of 
them will break. 

Frames should be lined and lev- 


-eled once a year and overhauled. 
‘The gears should all be gone over 


and spindles straightened and re- 
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Right here is where a lot of doub- 
pointed, should be  bal- 
anced, nressers sel and all iost mo- 
tion taken out of gears. Ine steel 
.0us should be taken out, cleaned 
should be taken out and, cleaned 
and gone over with pumice stone 
every six months, 

Leach the frame hands to care for 
the frame and handie them careful- 
ly. in starting up frames do not 
allow them to throw the belts on 
the tight pulley quickly, but slow- 
dy, Ziving the frame tume to start 
without a jerk. Quick starting is 
injurious to a frame. Clean the 
clearers every time the frame is 
dofied, pick off all loose cotton on 
the flyers at the same time. This 
keeps the rolis clean. Clean the top 
rolis with a small brush every day. 
Ciean the roller beams, and roller 
stands twice a day, and steel rolls 
twice a week, Once a day clean 
under frames, and clean spindles. 
Ciean out all gears once a week. 

Have the section man go over the 
frames every six weeks and take 
oul all bad leather rolls, replace 
them with new ones, using a gauge 
to determine the size. Put the 
same size shelis on each arbor, 
which prevents irregular setting 
and draft. | 

In setting roll for different lengths 
of cotton tind out just What staple 
cotton is being used by stapling it 
al the fly frame. Get a piece of pa- 
per and lay it across the flutes and 
steel rolls, then lay the three top 
rolis back in and press them down 
until there is an impression made 
on the flutes of steel rolls, and the 
paper. Take-out the paper and 
measure frame points of releasing 
to take hold of rolls, with cotton 
stapled. Then set the rolis from 
these two points one-sixteenth inch 
further apart than the length of the 
staple. From the back rolls to the 
front rolls set three-sixteenths 
over. | 

Never allow a frame hand to 
piece up dirty hard twisted ends. 
Put on front of the creel small tin 
cups about three feel apart and 
keep them full of whiting for the 
frame hands to dip their fingers in 
when putting up ends. This will 
keep the roving from becoming soil- 
ed by the hands, and prevent the 
hard ends. Never allow the frame 
hands when ecreeling to double the 
ends, but join them together so that 
the roving will go through the rolls 
and make the same size roving. 
When frames are doffed, see that 
the roving is property wrapped on 
pressers and through the eye on 
same, When a bobbin gets too 
small to run with the proper ten- 
sion, correctly wrapped the 
presser, it breaks back until the 
frame doffs again. Running bobbins 
this way makes bad work. When 
frames are doffed and started on 
empty bobbins see that the tension 
is right by starting the cone belt 
the proper ‘distance from the end 
of the cone. Use two cone belts, 
cemented with a five-inch lap, 
using second belt for a rider. 

Good running work requires close 
attention to the tension. The ten- 
sion is always affected on the slub- 
bers first, or quicker than on the 
other frames, because of the slack 
twist. Try 6 make the work run 
well, as it will prevent starting and 
stopping the frames, which length- 
ens the life of the frames and keeps 
down cost. Booster, 


Number Thirty-Eight. 


The first thing to take into con- 
sideration after you have the frames 
up and level is the oiling, for good 
Oiling is the life of a frame. All fast 
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running parts of the framé should 
be oiled twice a day the first thing 
after starting in the morning and 
the first thing after dinner. Slower 
parts, that is all horse head gearing, 
should be oiled once a day when the 
fast running parts are oiled. The 
stands should be oiled twice a week, 
Mondays and Thursdays. Where the 
work is coarse, the front stands 
should be oiled daily, using one-half 
cylinder oil and one-half machine 
oil. Also keep the stands full of 
good grease all the time. The roll- 
ers should be cleaned and oiled once 
daily with a good heavy oil, say 
eylinde roil. If the work is coarser 
than 30's, they ought to be oiled 
twice a day, morning and evening. 
All front leather rolls on slubbers 
should be taken out every Saturday 
stopping time and picked. The rea- 
son for this is that so much cotton 
collects around their ends that they 
cannot be cleaned otherwise and 
they will choke up if not kept clean. 

Spindles should.be oiled twice a 
week with machine oil, and the 
flyers taken out and a little oil add- 
ed to tops of the spindles. ‘This 
will keep the tops from rusting and 
allow the flyers to be taken off 
easily. It is a good idea when -oil- 
ing the spindles on Mondays to add 
about one-third kerosene to cut off 
dirt and rust from the bolsters. Oil 
steps every two. weeks on slubbers 
and intermediates and at least 
every four weeks on fine frames and 
jacks. If this is neglected too long, 
the steps will run dry and the spin- 
dies will raise up, some of them 
becoming higher than.others. 

Backs of frames, that is lifting 
rods and little pulleys behind the 
frames, should be oiled every week, 
taking care that all oi] holes are 
picked out so the oil will go through 
lo the lifting rod. If this is neg- 
lected, the rods will become rough 
and stick, causing hard and unnec- 
essary work to get them back in 
running shape again. The oiler or 
section man should examine all 
gearing twice a week to see that 
there is no lost motion about the 
frame. 

When doffing a frame, the hand 
should see before starting the frame 
that he he not jerked up a. board 
that helps form the easing around 
the spindie gears, for if there is a 
board up when the carriage runs 
down, it will break the board and 
probably the carriage. If the carri- 
age is not broken. it will be thrown 
out of tevel. 

All frames should be kept clean 
for this has a great deal to do with 
good running work and adds to the 
appearance of the speeder room. 
The main thing is to keep the rolls 
clean and well oiled. They should 
be cleaned and oiled once a day. 
On coarse work this should be done 
tiwce a day. The creets should be 
brushed out well once daily with a 
hair brush, and the roving skewers 


should be picked every Friday night. 
lings and singlings are made, as 


the cotton collects around the top 
and bottom of the sticks causing the 
roving to break and make singlings. 
Nine times out of ten it will fly 
over into the other end, making 
doublings. 

A great deal of bad work is caus- 
ed by carelessness. The bobbin and 
spindle gears should ‘have the 
proper setting so that they will not 
jump. If the bobbin gears jump 
when the frame is about full, the 
ends will break back. A great many 
hard and soft bobbins are caused by 
not oiling the spindles and steps. 

A frame should be taken down 
and overhauled about every twelve 


months. All the steel rolls should. 


be scoured and the stands. cleaned 
out and filled with grease. When 
this is done all bad rolls should be 
replaced with new ones. Spindle 
and bobbin gears should be clean- 
ed every six months and bad gears 
replaced with new ones. I have tried 
to explain the care of the frame and 
will now take up the operation. 

The first thing to be given atten- 
tion is tension. This should be 
watched very close and right size 
gear kept on to get good results. 
A great deal of waste is often made 
by not watching the tension and not 
usingithe proper size gear. When 
changing from one hank to another, 
the following rule, which is the 
same as given for finding the twist 
gears, will be found accurate to find 
the rack gear: Multiply the hank 
roving being made py the rack gear 
already done and divide by the 
hank roving desired. Add the rack 
gear to the quotient and divide by 
two. Example: Suppose we are 
making 4-hank roving With a 145- 
tooth rack gear, what rack gear will 
a 5-hank roving réquire? 

60 21 


15 X 4==—==12+ 15 =—__=13 5. 
5 2 
Try a rack gear and if too slack, 
try a i4. If a 14 rack gear is put on 
in the first place when the tension 
becomes too tight, much damage is 


done to the roving before it is found 


out. 

To find the draft required to give 
a required hank roving from a giv- 
en hank roving divide the required 
hank roving by the given hank, and 
the quotient is the draft required. 


-Example: What draft is required 


on an intermediate frame to -pro- 
duce 2.5 hank roving from 50 hank 
slubber roving? 2.5~50—5 draft. To 


produce a 12 hank roving on a jack 


frame from a 4 hank roving dou- 
bled. Example: 12+4—3xX2=6 draft 
required. 

Another thing that should never 
be allowed is to let the tender wrap 
the roving around the flyer finger 
once or twice, as this will cause soft 


bobbins which will have to be pull- 


ed off and made into waste. When 
you want to find the change twist 
gear you divide the twist constant 
by the twist per inch required. The 
quotient is the number of ‘teeth in 
the twist gear. One more point be- 


A prize of $2.00 will be given 


to the first man who guesses the 


article that wins first prize. No one will be allowed more than two 


guesses. 


Guessing Blank. 


I guess that the article signed 


will win first 


prize in the contest for the best pra citcal article on “Care and operation 


of Roving Frames.” 
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fore I close.*"The spindles on the 
siubber should be picked once a day 
and on fine frames and jacks twice 
a week, every Wednesday and Sat’. 
urday after stopping time. You will 
find that good olling and cleaning 1s 
what is needed to Keep a speeder in 
good running condition. No man 
can tell another how to. set his rolls, 
etc., uniess he knows what kind 0! 
coiton 18 being used, It is best foi 


each one to figure oul for himsel! 


which setting will give him the best 
results, Cleaner. 


Cotton Goods Export Trade. fe 
(Uontinued from Page 3) 

tain lines of American cotton goods 
could be sold in South Africa bul 
it will require very serious efforts 
and an energetic campaign because 
they are practically unknown in the 
country. When 1 showed sainpies 
of Amerian prints to several of the 
large umporters they stated that the 
quality and price were entirely sat- 
istactory but that the widths and 
finish did not conform to those 
whith are in demand in this mar- 
ket. The city trade requires prints 


_. of 30 or 32 inches, while the widths 
of those sold to the natives and 


Dutch are chiefly 27 or 28 inches 
and the manufacturer who srelous- 
ly hopes to introduce his lines suc- 
eésstully in the country must be 
prepared to furnish the widths de- 

As has already been stated, the 
wide diversity and great number of 
the lines of cotton piece goods sold 
here does not make the South Afri- 
can market one which would ap- 


peal to the average American manh- 


ufacturer. The comparatively small 
population and the inabilily or dis- 
inclination of the natives to pur- 
chase clothing also make it an un- 
attractive field for the sale of Amer- 
ican goods. But it-is a market that 


is latent with possibilities and. the 


processes of development that are 
now going on are sure to be re- 
flected in a considerable increase 
in the purchase and consumption 
of cotton cloth and other articles of 
clothing. The new generation of 


‘Dutch people is much in- 


clined to spend money and not to 
hoard it as their fathers did, while 
the natives, through contact with 
the whites and European civiliza- 
tion, are beginning to wear cloth- 
ing in inereasing numbers. It is 
upon these two sources, the Dutch 
and the natives, who make up the 
great mass of the consuming pub- 
lic in the country, that the expan- 
sion in the trade of South Africa 
steady increase 
that has taken place in the past 
few years is an indication of the 
future possibilities of the cotton 
goods trade. South Africa is not, 
and probably never will be, an im- 
portant industrial country, and cer- 
tainly it is hardly likely that cot- 
ton manufacturing will be under- 
taken in the near future. 
market, therefore, that is worthy of 
the attention and study of the cot- 
ton goods manufacturer in the Uni- 


ted States who is seéking an outlet 
abroad for his products. 

In the general trade of the Union 
of South Africa in 1912 the United 
States ranked first among the 
strictly foreign countries in sup- 
plying the people with their re- 
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quirements, coming after England 
and for the first time we exceeded 
uermany in the imports. The value 


Of our trade has grown from. $¥,o00 


in 1907 to $15,735,000 in 1912,-or more 
than per cent. Lhe principal ar- 
ticles which South Africa purchases 
irom the United States are oils, 
agricultural and mining machinery, 
timber, lumber, motor cars, hard- 
ware, DOoOts and shoes, electrical 
machinery, furniture, carriages, 
and carts, typewriters, cash regis- 
ters, tools and miscellaneous iron 
and sieel products. ‘he success of 
the American automobile has been 
phenomenal and the imports have 
risen in yalue froin $81,000 in 1909 
to over $700,000 in 1912, I have cali- 
ed your attention for a moment to 
our Important position in the geén- 
eral trade in order to show that 
there are no inherent obstacles to 
the development. of our trade in 
commercial relations with South 
Africa and | am firmly convinced 
that good results would be obtain- 
ed by our cotton manulacturers and 
exporters if they would persistent- 
ly and assiduously sel themselves to 
the task of securing a share in the 
very large and important cotton 
goods trade of that country. 


I thank you, gentlemen, for your 
attention and [| would suggest that 


you examine the samples that are 
on exhibtion here today and I par- 
ticularly urge you to have no hesi- 
Lancy in questioning me on any 
points which | may have failed to 
Louch upon in, the course of my re- 
marks. | 


Notes on the Ring Frame. 


On the ring frame the processes 
of drawing, twisting and winding on 
the arm go on simultaneously, made 
continuous, The rollers are geared, 
and the driving of the spindles is 
similar to the flyer bhrostle, but the 


twisting and winding are different. - 


The ring frame can spin finer num- 
bers than the throstle, because the 
only drag is the traveler, which can 
be changed, a lighter one being put 
on for finer numbers and a heavier 
one for coarse numbers. The roller 
stands are so constructed that they 
give an inclined position to the roll- 
ers, so as to allow the twist to run 
directly into the rove or thread im- 
mediately it is delivered from the 
rollers, thus enabling if to bear the 
strain of the drag. The yarn passes 


from the rollers, through the guide — 


wire, which is placed over the cen- 
tre of the spindle, thence down to 
the ring and through the traveler 
on to the bobbin. The ring around 
which the traveler revolves is fixed 
in the lifting rail the top of the ring 
forming a flange upon which the 
traveler is sprung, its function be- 
ing to form a drag on the yarn, and 
thus wind it on the bobbin. 

The lifting rod has, generally 
speaking, a traverse of about 1 3-4 
in., guiding the yarn upon the bob- 
bin in a cop shape; at the same time 
the- lifter rail is being gradually 
raised, so that though the traverse 
of the rail remains the same 
through the greater part of the 
building up of the cop, it passes 


over a slightly higher length of the. 


spindles every lift, and in this way 
the full cop is formed. 

The speed at which the lifter 
rises is regulated by a change wheel 
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FLOORS MEANS LOWEST FIRE RISK 
L 1 pound makes 2 gallons Jelly or soft soap. 


S AVO (; R A N In this way barrel lasts twice as long. 
Soft Soap Powder Prices and further details on request. 


ALSO REGULAR WHITE STAR SAVOGRAN iF PREFERRED 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, _ Boston, Mass, 


SOUTHERN DYESTUFF AND CHEMICAL CO. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Southern Selling Agents for NATIONAL GUM AND MICA COMPANY | | 
Direct and Sulphur Colors, Potato Starches, Sago Flour, Sizing Compounds 


Finishing Pastes, Cotton Softeners and Weighteners, All Kinds Gums, 
Glues and Adhesives 


Special information free by Practical Men on Dyeing, Bleaching, Sizing, Weighting and 
Finishing all kinds of goods. Soda Ash and Caustic Soda carried in stock in Charlotte. 


Offices 1203 and 1204 Commercial Bank Building 


THE SEYDEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Sizings and Finishings 


Soaps and Softeners | 
PHILADELPHIA | 


ATLANTA 


FOR ALL TEXTILES 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 
644-52 Greenwich St, NEWYORK 
Southern Office: Commercial National Bank Bldg, Charlotte 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS | 


SIZING, BLEACHING AND. FINISHING MATERIALS 
FAST VAT DYES---INDIGO 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
TEXTILE SERVICE 


the convenience of our customers, wé 
: maintain in connection with our Char- 
lotte office, a completely equipped shop, 
for the proper reclothing of Card Flats 
and Card Lickersin. Skilled experts 
are in charge and we invite you to avail 
yourselves of this service. A stock of 
card clothing constantly on hand en- 
ables us to supply all requirements 
promptly. 
_ We are especially anxious that all our 
cards either Newton or Lowell pattern 
give satisfactory service and upon re- 
quest will send expert to inspect cards 
and make such recommendations as may 
be necessary to put them in the very 
best possible shape. 


ROCERS W. DAVIS, SouTHERN AGENT 
CHARLOTTE, N. C, 
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called a builder wheel so as to make 
the cops or bobbins the required 
aiameter, according to the counts of 
yarn being spun. The size and 
weight of the traveler requires to 
be varied to suit the eounts. The 
travelers are made from fine drawn 
steel wire, and through the perfec- 
tion of their manufacture the 
-weight Of @ach can be made uni- 
form and ‘regularity of drag in- 
sured. Not only the size of the trav- 
eler, but the diameter of the ring 
and the length of the bobbin are 
varied according to the counts. 

The centrifugal force generated 
by the rapid revolutions of the spin- 
die causes the threads to bulge out- 
wards between the guide wires and 
the travelers. This is known as 
ballooning, and sometmes. becomes 
so great that the threads come in- 
to contact with each other, and thus 
break down the ends. Thread guides 
or separators are almost universal- 
ly used now, being placed in such a 
position that the threads in their 
revolution, coming into contact with 
them the tendency to balloon is held 
in check, and breaking of the ends 
is prevented. The traveler is. car- 
ried round the ring by the tension 
of the thread set up by the rotation 
of the cop. The winding action is 
brought about by the retardation 
of the traveler in its movement 
round the ring. This retardation is 
the result of several forces at work, 
viz., the centrifugal force of the 
traveler, the centrifugal force set 
up by the length of. the thread, be- 
tween the thread wire and tray- 
eler, the air resistance against the 
yarn, and the pull of the yarn. 

Reverting al this point to our 
former method of making compar- 
isons between the two yarn produc- 
ing machines, we may al once indi- 
cate that while the mule is auto- 
matic in all iis movements for spin- 
ning, twisting, drawing and wind- 
ing on the yarn, it is intermittent 
in its operations——Cotton Factory 
Times. 


Christmas at Amazon Mills. 

The holidays passed off very 
pleasantly and quietly al the Ama- 
zon Mill, Thomasville, N. C., The 
mill elosed down Wednesday, 24th, 
and resumed operations Monday, 
29th. At the closing hour the oper- 
atives all congregated in the yarn 
room and notified the superintend- 


ents and overseers that their pres-. 


ence was desired immediately. Not 
knowing What was on the program 
they were all very agreeably sur- 
prised at the handsome presents 
awaiting them. C. G.. Hill, secretary 
and treasurer, received a gold foun- 
tain pen; O. L. Wagstaff, superin- 
tendent received a handsome watch 
fob with Masonic’ emplem: J. W. 
Bost, carder, received a very beau- 
tiful. parlor clock and box of cig- 
ars; ©. B. Crook, spinner, was pre- 
sented with a nice set of = silver 
knives and forks; W. B. Stone, book- 
keeper, made the — presentation 
speech. After a few short talks all 
hands adjourned to the surerinten- 
dent's office where each and every 
one was treated to fruits and candy. 

Ella—“Did the bride smile as she 
walked down the isle?” 


Mai—‘ Idon’t know. I was watch- 
ing her hat,”—Ex., | 
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This photograph shows a Clinchfield power house, costing a quarter of a million dollars 
and located at Hurricane, Va. It supplies current for lighting and operating the Laurel and 
Dante Mines. It was. designed, as a model plant, by the engineers of the Clinchfield Fuel 
Company. The stack, which is built of concrete, rises to a height of 225 feet above the grates 
and is of large internal diameter, thus affording a draft of such strength as to enable the 
plant to use coal of the widest variation in grade. The usual fuel runs about 25 per cent ash 
and. consists. of mine refus¢.and dust. 


Much of the time there is not sufficient fine coal, and often use is made of the lowest 
grades of material, such as coal dust mixed with dirt, shoveled up from the mountain sides 
below the tipples. Some of this dust has been exposed for years but the plant is so well 
equipped that the boilers } roduce more than their rated amount of steam. Adv. 
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Spindle Increase During 1918. 


Figures compiled from Clark's Directory of Southern Cotton Mills 
show that 106 of the 768 mills in the South made an increase of spin- 
dies during 1913 and that 7 new mills were launched. 

The aggregate of the increase amounted to 435,300 spindles as com- 
pared with 763,000 in 1912 and considering the disturbing features of 
the year, is indeed remarkable and much greater than we expected. 

The figures given include all new mills and extensions on which 
construction has begun as did the 1912 figures which we published 
Jan. ist, 1913. In a few cases they represent second ‘hand machinery 


that was purchased from mills which were replacing With new ma- 


chinery or else being dismantied. Considerable machinery was pur- 
chased during the year to replace old MOCHINGET but such is not in- 
cluded in the. figures. 

In point of new spindles actually natalie and put in operation 
{913 unquestionably broke all records for the South for the additions 
to the Dan River Mills, Laneaster Cotton Mills, Woodside Cotton Mills 
and many others which were included in the 1912 figures were not 
actually installed and put in operation until 1913. 

The increase of 435,300 spindles for the South is a remarkable 
showing when we consider. that the cotton manufacturing industry of 
New England has been practically at a standstill during the year. 

The mills that have made increases during 1913 with the ap- 
proximate number of spindles in each case were as follows: 


SPINDLE INCREASE FOR 1913. 


ALABAMA. 

Dwight Manufacturing Co., Alabama City, Ala... .. 4,700 
Russell Manufacturing Co., Alexander City, Ala...............5..5. 5,900 
American Net..& Twine Co.,.. ARDIStOR, wane 
Profile Cotton Millis, Jacksonville, 3,000 
Southern Mills Corporation, Oxford, Ala......... 1,500 


-*Roberta Manufacturing Co., Concord, N. C 


Caswell Cotton Mills, Kinston, N. C 
*Corriher Mills, Landis, N, C 


*Drianger Cotton Millis, Lexington, N. ©. 
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Spindles. 
Union Springs Cotton Mill, Union Springs, Ala... 1,000 
ARKANSAS 
Spindles 
GEORGIA. 
*Crystal Springs Bleachery Co., Chicamauga, Ga............... 20,000 
Cochran Cotton Mills, Cochran, 900 
- Hagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga............. 2,700 
Paulding County Cotton Manufacturing Co., Dallas, Ga.............. 1,500 
Rim City: Cotton Mille, Ga... 900 
Manchester Cotton Mills, Manchester, Ga............... 3,200 
Pacolet Manufacturing Co., No. 4, New Holland, Ga.......... Poe CE 2,200 
Roswell Manufacturing Co., Roawell, Ga... 200 
Wahoo Manufacturing Co., Sargent, Ga............. 
Summerville Cotton Millis, Summerville, Ga... 1,700 
KENTUCKY. 
| LOUISIANA, 
MISSISSIPPI. 
MISSOURI. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Glen Raven Cotton Mills, Burlington, N. C..... 
Durham Hosiery Mills, No. 7, Chapel Hill, N. C..................4.: 
Morrowebb Cotton Mills, Dallas, N. 
Clara Manufacturing Cé., Gastonia, N. C 
Dunn Manufacturing Co., Gastonia, N. C 


Ozark Mills, Gastonia, N. C.. 


Hasriat Cotton: Mills, Henderson, N. 
Anchor Mills, Huntersville, N. C 


Rolin Manufacturing Co., Lincolnton, 
Peerless: Manufacturing Co., Lowell, N. 
Jennings Cotton Mill, Lumberton. N. © 

aes Cotton Mills, Maiden, N. © 


Ledbetter Manufacturing Co., Rockingham, N. C 
Pee Dee Manufacturing Co., Rockingham, N. C 
Salisbury Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C 
Ethel Cotton Mills, Selma, N. C 


{ 


| 
a | 800 
3 1,000 
4.100 
200 
1,000 
200 
1,400 
9,400 
8.600 
pe 10,300 
ie o Wille 5,000 
41,000 
5,000 
10,000 
4,000 
§ 25.600 
200 
200 
im Dixie Cotton Mill, Mooresville, N. 600 
a Albion Cotton Mills, Mt. Holly, N 200 
ak Mt. Holly Cotton Mills, Mt. Holly 700 
rer Rosemary Manufacthring Co., Ro 13,300 
Manufacturing Co., Ro R00 
Bey Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. Qs 1,000 
3,000 
Hadley-Peoples Manufacturing Co., Siler City, N. C 700 
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Spindles. 
Ivanhoe Manufacturing Company, Smithfield, N. C......:.......... 200 
Virginia Cétton Milis, Swepsonville, N. 1,200 
Watts Manufacturing Co., Taylorsville, N. C. 2,000 
*Valdese Cotton Mills, Valdese, N. 2,500 
Wadesboro Cotton Mills, Wadesboro, N. 200 
OKLAHOMA. 
: SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Batesville Manufacturing Co., Batesville, 5. 500 
Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C... 3,000 
Graniteville Manufacturing Co., Graniteville, S. C................. 15,000 
Ninety-Six Cotton Mille, Ninety-Six, 8. 500 
Pacolet Manufacturing .Co., Trough, S. C...........-.......00-005. 6,600 
TENNESSEE. 
Wureka Cotton Mille. Tenn... ... ee 200 
Rockford Manufacturing Co., Rockford, Tenn.....................+. 1,000 
TEXAS 
Itasca Cotton Manufacturing Co., Itasca, Texas...............0-46, 200 
Total for Texas ...... tase 2,900 
VIRGINIA. 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va................: 21,000 
(Largest part of recent addition was included in 1912 list.) 
ADDITIONS BY STATES. 
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CARDS, 
DRAWING, 


COMBERS, 
LAP MACHINES. 


COTTON 
MILL MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


EDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
Greenville, 5. C. 


SPINNING | 
FRAMES, 


MULES, 
LOOMS. 


*New Mills. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


J. P. 
overseer 
tain Inn 
WW 
seer 
Mill, 


has as 
of spinning at the Foun- 
Mfg. Vo. 


Mullis has resigned as over- 
of spining at the Arlington 
Gastonia,N .C. 


now overseer 
the Arlington Mill, 


Dave Crenshaw is 
of twisting at 
Gastonia, N. €, 

resigned as 


Thomas has 


- overseer of spinning at the Fair- 


mont (S, CG.) Mill. 


J. J Hill has been promoted from 


second hand to overseer of weaving 


at the Edna Mills, Reidsville, N. C. 


Geo. 8. Jackson, of Kannapolis, 
N. C., is now fixing looms at Rose- 
mary, N.C. 


J. W. Word has accepted a posi- 
tion at the Laurens (S. C.). Cotton 
Mill, 


Tom Chatam has resigned as 


Lee has been promoted from 


overseer of twisting to overseer of 


. Spinnings at the Arlington Mill, © 


Gastonia, N. C. 


QO. P. Gostner has resigned his po- 
sition at the Saxony Spinning Co., 
Lincolnton, to accept one with the 
Rhyne Mill of the. same place. 


Ed MeGhee has resigned as card 


grinder at the Rhyne Mill to accept, 


a similar position at the Saxony 
Spinning Co., Lincolnton, N.C. 


A. L. Barner has resigned as sec- 
tion hand at’ the Fulton Bag & Cot- 
fon Mill, Atlanta, Ga. and is now 
with the Union Mill, LaFayette, Ga. 


M. M. Coggins, formerly overseer 
of spinning at the Lydia Mill, Clin- 
ton, N, C., has accepted a similar 
position at the Fairmont (S. GC.) Mill. 


_'T. J. MeNeely will not accept po- 
sition as 


Williamson Mfg. Co., as re- 


436, 300 


superintendent of the 


overseer of carding at the Fountain 


ported through error last year. 


Inn (8. G.) Mfg. Go. B. D. Eads has resigned his posi- 
f tion at the Franklin Mill, 
resigned as 
mechanic at 
-Milts. 


Chariey Walls has 
engineer and. master 
the Fort Valley( Ga.) 


Lee De 
of the 
fas 
C, 


J. A, 
Armond, superintendent Mill. 
Dixie Mills, Mooresville, N. ter 
been visiting in Concord, 


Finley, ot the 


Greenville. 8. 


Fountain Inn (8. €.) Mfg. Co. 
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Greer, 8. 
S. C., to become overseer of carding 
at the Fountain Inn (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


Woodside 
C., is mas—— 
mechanic and engineer at the 


THE HOME OF VICTOR MILL STARCH 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY : . 


Southern Agent: 


$ 


JAS. H.MAXWELL, 


It boils thin— penetrates the warps— increases 
breaking strength and carries the weight into 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of 
gluten and other foreign matter, it gives a 


bleach and finish to the goods that you can 
get from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR: 
STARCH has no equal in the market. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Laurens, C.—The Laurens Cot- 
| ton Mills have paid .a dividend of 
ae three per cent on $350,000, amount- 
| ting to $10,500. | 


Brenham, Texas.—It is reported 


q that C. G. Shalenberger, of Battle 

a Creek, Mich., will establish a woolen 

4 mill at this place. — 

+ Maiden, N. G—The Union Cotton 

5 Millis have placed an order with J. 

Mayes for Potter and Johnston 
lappers. 


Burlington, N. C: — Ostrander .& 

Co., Inc., have been appointed sell- 

i ing agents for the Lakeside Mill, 
Elmira Mills and Glencoe Mills, all 


of this place. 

4 Raleigh, N. C-—James L. Wilson 
q & Co. have been appointed selling 
3 agents for the Pilot Mills, sheet- 
3 ings, and the Caraleigh Mill, manu- 
a facturers of fine ginghams. 

Lancaster, S. C.—The Lancaster 
Li Gotton Mills have paid a semi-an- 
t? nual dividend of 5 per cent on the 
- | eommon stock and three and one- 
i half per cent on the preferred 
stock. 


Greenville, S. C.—The list of divi- 
dends paid by the. mills of this 
county has been inereased by the 
ennouncement that the Woodside 
Mills have declarea a dividend 
amounting to $63,000, 


Raleigh, N. C—-The Raleigh Cot- 
ton Mill has declared a semi-annual 
dividend of three per cent. They 
have recently ordered two new 
boilers of 150: horse-power each and 
installed new winding machines 
and other equipment. The company 
is also building a park for their 
employees. 7 


Raleigh, N. €.—The Caraleigh Cot- 
ton Mills have turned out this year, 
5,200,000 yards of cloth and im- 
yortant changes in the looms have 
heen made. These now turn out 
eloth 31 inches wide instead of 27 
inches as formerly. The outpul at 
present is 100,000 yards a week. ‘The 
mill has installed a new system of 
electric lighting, taking current 
from the city plant. September and 
March are the dividend periods of 
this corporation. 


West Point, Ga.—The Lanett Cot- 
ton Mills report a balance sheet, 
dated Aug. 34 last, giving total as- 
sets as $2,421,446, compared with 
$2 316,579 a year aoo. Real estate and 
machinery are placed at $1,541,237; 
material and steck in. process at 
$444.942. and cash and debts receiv- 
able at $366.517, against $132,053 in 
the preceding year. Accounts pay- 
able of $20.515 are reported; $674,860 
i seharged to reserve for deprecia- 
dion, against $450,000 last year; the 
floating debt amounts to $500,000, 


bring about 2,000 


Newberry, S. C.—The Newberry 
Cotton’ Mills have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 5 per cent on a 
capital stock of $500,000, 

New Orleans, La.—The 0. K: Knit- 
Ling. Mills will be organized with a 
capital stock of $25,000 hy §, 
sher, N. Kronengold and <A. Rad- 
lauer, all of the Clarement Knitting 
Co., New York. They will equip a 
plant with 25 knitting machines to 
produce 500 dozen sweaters daily. 


Anderson, 8. €C.—At a meeting of 
the directors of the Gluck Mills 
eldh last Monday aflernoon, a semi- 
annual dividend of 3 per cent of 
the capital stock .of $450,000 was 
ordered paid te the stockholders. 


.. Spartanburg, 8. C. Robert. ‘T. 


- Cameron, a manufacturer of Uhat- 


lanooga ,was in Spartanburg and 
held a eonference with Areh B. Cal- 
vert; W. S. Montgomery and othres 
in the rooms of the Chamber of 
Commerce relative to establishing a 
bleachery in Spartanburg. No deci- 
sion was arrived at, although nego- 
lialions are still pending. Mr. Cam- 
eron has formulated a new method 
for bleaching of cléth, which — is 
said to be superior to anv of the 
systems now used. He is a manu- 
facturer of medicated cotton and 
Other hospital- supplies in Chatta- 
nooga. | 


Cordova, Ala——Annua! statement 
of Indian Head Mills of Alabama: 
President, George Draper; treasu- 
rer, Harcourt Amory; directors, 


above officers and Walter C. Bay-. 


lies, Rodman P. Snelling and F. J. 
Hale. Report of Nov. 1, 1913, shows: 
Assets—Real estate machinery, 
$600,000; merehandise, $398,572; cash 
and debts receivable, $369,708; prof- 
it and loss, $5,884; new machinery, 
$81,741: interest in other real és- 
tate, $4,090; balance of interest and 
other accounts, $3,490; total $1,463,- 
215. Liabilities—Capital stock, $600,- 
000; floating indebtedness, $863,215; 
total, $41,463,215. 


Anderson, 8. €.—On accounts of 
high water at Gregg Shoats from 
which power for its operation has 
come since the recent trouble. at 
the Portman plant, the Orr Cotton 
Mills was stopped several days last 
week, not being able to get suffi- 
cient power to drive the machinery, 
and the new line being run here 
from Belton. especially to supply 
this mill, not having yet been ¢om- 
pleted. 

Good progress, however, is being 
made on the Belton ‘ine and it ‘is 
thought that it wil be ready to be 
connected up within the next. few 
days, supplying power to: the Orr 
Mills until full repairs have been 
made at Portman. The line = will 
horsepower of 
electrical energy from the Southern 
Power Company's sub-station at 
Belton, 


Graniteville, C.—The  Granite- 
ville Manufacturing Company has 
issued 4,000 additional shares of 
stock. The capital will be increased 
from. $600,000. to $1,000,000 and a 
large amount of improvements will 
be made to their mills. | 

This is the result of action at a 
special meeting of the company at 
which a large majority of the stock- 
holders were represented. . The 
meeting was held in Graniteville on 
Wednesday, November 26th as not- 
ed: It was decided at that meeting 
to vote upon the issuance of 4,000 
shares. of stock to bring the capi- 
tal up to $1,000,000, and to make 
certain enlargements and improve- 
ments. 

It is the purpose of the company, 
of which Tracy I, Hickman is pres- 
ident, to add 700 automatic looms 
io the Graniteville mill plant, which 
will make it one of the = largest 
plants in South Carolina, with near- 
ly 70,000 spindles and more than 2,- 
200 looms; in addition to this the 
No. 2 mill known as the Vauciuse 
Mill, will be made double its pres- 
ent ¢apacily. 

The Graniteville Manufacturing 
Company has now three plants, op- 
erating 57,000 spindles and 1,700 
looms, all entirely modern, except- 
ing the looms at the Graniteville 
Mill No, 4. 


South Carolina Mills Earn $2 Per 
Spindle. 


The New York Journal of Com- 
merce, in its review of the textile 
industry of the year, gives imter- 
esting figures relative to South Car- 
olina mills. ‘This report ts taken 
from. the official staustics, and in 
part is as follows: 7 

“Fifty cotton mill plants located 
in South. Carolina im and near 
Greenville, Spartanburg and Green- 
wood, capitalized at $40,984,000, 
with. a spindleage of 2,220,300, earn- 
$4,500,000 last year, as shown by the 
financial returns averaging date of 
October 1. The mills produce plain 
and faney, gray cloth. Most of the 
yarns running from 14s to 40s, but 
with a few making fine yarns as 
high as 100s. The figures in the 
three groups taken are as follows: 


Capital Spindles Earnings 
$24 426.000 995,300 $1,166,000 
8,941,000 569,000 4,574,000 
7,647,000 656,000 1,166,000 
$40,984,000 2,220,300 $4,450,000 


“This large earning capacity of $2 
a spindle as here shown is in reali- 
ly a conservative estimate of what 
was actually done. The mills taken 
are mostly new, having been built 
within 10 years in a majority of 
cases, They are equipped almost 
wholly with Ameriean machinery, 
including automatic looms. The pro- 
ducts are sold exclusively through 
commission houses. The manage- 
ment, both physical and financial, 
is purely local, and the operatives 
employed are native white Ameri- 
eans, the only colored employes be- 
ing yard laborers.” 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


The Spindleage of U. S. by Counties 


The following are the counties in 
the United tSates having more than 
100,000 cotton spindles each, ar- 
ranged in order of number of spin- 
dies for 1913: 


County Spindles (number) 
7,093,704 
Middlesex, Mass. ......:. { 119,692 
Hillsborough, N. H....... 904,369 
805,128 
Hampden, Mass. ..... Se 744,874 
Worcester, Mass. ......... 624.680 
Berkshire, Mass. ....:...; 491 990 
New London, Conn. ..... 473,506 
Androscoggin, Me. ........ 397,798 
Muscogee, Ga. 270,860 
266,086 
Pitteyivania,. Va. 247,072 
Mecklenburg, N. €. ...... 219,538 
Madison, Ala. ....:..2.... 214002 
Greenwood, 8. €....... 
186,548 
mennepec, Me, 185,630 
Bie 179,856 
162,304 
Rockingham. N.C..:...... 159,616 
Nowberry, &. 159,592 
154,164 
Hampshire, Mass. «-... $44,840 
Champers, Alp. 03% 138,500 
137,920 
Cumberland, Me. ........ 122.440 
Philadeiphia, Pa: .......<. 117,693 
Baltimore. City, Md. ...... 140.896 
Chester. 
104,336 


Textile Exhibit in Boston. 


The Fourth National Textile Ex- 
hibition to be held 
Building, Boston, April 27 to May 2, 
1914, is arousing much interest in 
the textile circles throughout the 
eountry. Although the time. of the 
exhibition is still three months 
away, more than tnree-fourths of 
available space of approximately 
125,000 square feet has been sold, 

The remarkable growth of the 
Textile Exhibtions, as compared 
wth the original show which was 


in Meeahnies. 
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held in 1909, demonstrates beyond 
question the value of bringing the 
prospectve customer face to face 
with the newest and best develop- 
ments in machines and processes for 
improving mill conditions and mill 
producis, 

This increased interest did not 
spring up over night, but is due to 
the untiring efforts of the members 
of the Textile Exhibitors’ Associa- 
tion under whose auspices each of 
the exhibtions have been held. 

The Textile Exhibitors’ Associa- 
tion was formed in 1908, for the 
purpose of conducting exhibtions at 
sueh lines as the trade demanded. 
Plans were also made, whereby the 
various textile organizations could 
hold their meetings and conventions 
in the same building during the 
week of the exhibtion. These plans 
have been carried out al each show, 
and the results have been beneficial 
to both the exhibitors and the mem- 
bers of the visiting associations. 

The first exhibtion of textile ma- 
chinery and supplies promoted by 
the association was held in Mechan- 
is’ Building, Boston, in 1909. Al- 
though two years previous to this, 
a similar exhibtion had been held 
in Philadelphia, the Boston show 
was really the first textile. exhibi- 
tion that attracted national 
Tign. There were about seventy ex- 
hibiors at -this show, o¢cuping an 
area of approximately 10,000 square 
feet. The display was very repre- 
sentative of the trade at that time, 
and the suecess of each exhibitor 
so great that it was voted to hold a 
second exhibion the following year. 

The 1910 exhibtion,. as was ex- 
pected, proved even more success- 
ful than that of 1909. The number 
of manufacturers who exhibited 


jumped from seventy to about one. 


hundred and twenty-five. At the 
close of this exhibtion, although 
many requests were made to hold 
the shows annually, the association 
decided that an exhibtion every two 
years would in the end meet. with 
popular favor. 
Accordingly the 
Textile Exhibtion was held in 1912 
and in connection with it, the First 
Power Show, under the auspices of 
the New England Association of 


Commercial Engineers, 25,000 square 


feet of exhibtion space was requir- 
ed to house the displays of the one 
hundred and ninety exhibitors who 
showed their products. This -ex- 
hibtion is so recent that its success 
is still remembered, and has result- 
ed in the Association using the en- 
tire Mechanics Building, with its 
125,000 square feet for the Fourth 
National Textile Exhibtion, which 
is to be held next spring. The pow- 
er department which proved such 
a successful and interesting fea- 
ture of the last show, will have a 
special section. resérved for this 
purpose at the coming exhibtion. 
Booklets of attractive stickers ad- 
vertising the exhibtion have been 
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peaking of HamidiGer 
Repairs 


We believe in making a thing to sell so tnat it 


doesn’t need much attention; but when that 


atten- 


tion is needed is will not be dreaded by compli- 


| cated mechanism. 


THE TURBO HUMIDIFIER 


is made to wear—and easy to repair. I sawa 


green 


man who had never seen the Turbo system before 


get up on a step ladder, remove and replace a head 


in less than four minutes, 
Further, we do not make our money in 


parts. We can’t. 


Get Turbofied—and satisfied. 


THE G. M. PARKS CO. 
: FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Southern Office, Commercial Bldg, Charlotte, N.C. 
J. S. COTHRAN, Manager 


repair 


There are too few needed. 


Third National 


Oak Tanned Leather 


We carry a full line of General Supplies 


and make a 


specialty of equipping new mills 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Belting. 


Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Gum Tragasol 
Kerston Softener 


John P. Marston 


Bleaching Assistant 
Bleachers Blue 


247 Atlantic Ave. 


Boston 


board, 
This is an excellent opportunity: 


issued by the management, and wis 
be sent to any manufacturer upon 
request . 

The coming exhibtion will be 
more complete in every detail than 
any of its predecessors, and those 
who have not already made = ar- 
rangements for 
are advised to do so as soon as pos- 
sible. There are still several choice 
available, and General 
Manager Chester I. Campbell will 
gladly furnish any informaton that 
may be desired. 


Will Make Cones and Tubes for 


Mills. 

Fred D: Noble, of Cedartown, Ga., 
has let the contract to Artope & Son 
for the ereltion of a building for a 
new plant, and it will be pushed to 
completion as rapidly as weather 
conditions will permit. 


cones and tubes for the textile 
cones and tbues for. the — textile 
trade, turning out 50,000 a day. It 


will be a $25,000 plant, and will be 
a valuable addition to the indus- 
trial life of that town. All the ma- 


chinery has been bought. 


Gastonia Cotton Varn Co. 


A new concern, backed largely 
by Gastonia capital, to be known as 
the Gastonia Cotton Yarn Co., Ine. 
with head offices in Philadelphia, 
Pa., will begin business this week. 


‘The imeornorators are J. H. Danger- 


held and A. W.. Latta of Charlotte, 
and S. &S. Shuford and others, of 
Gastonia. The company w'll be in- 
corporated under the laws of the 
State of Penn=v'vania. Mr. Danger- 
field is prasideut and Mr. Shuford 
secrelary and treasurer. This com- 
pany has been organized for the 
purpose of selling eotton yarns and 
cloths, the produets of a number of 
mills. 

Mr. Shuford will leave Gastonia 
for Philadelphia next Monday. He 
has for tne past ten years oeen 
connected with the Ozark Cotton 
Wills, for a considerable part of th.. 
time being secretary of the mail!) 


Six Weeks’ Textile Course, 


A six weeks’ course in textiles 
will be given in the Textile Depart- 
ment at the A. & M. College, Ral- 
eigh, N. C. This course will inelude 
carding, spinning, weaving. and 
loom fixing, and designing, and will 
begin February 7th. Tuition is free, 
The total cost should not exteed 
$35.00 for the six weeks, ineluding 
roonr rent, books, ete. 


for a mill man who wishes to learn 
in a short time something of an- 
other part of the mill business. 
Many young men have taken advan- 
tage of this course to learn various 
phases of the mill business, such as 
Leno designing and weaving; faney 
loom fixing, ete. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


JOHN HILL Southern Represeatative, Third Nat. Bank Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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New York.—Business in the cot- 
ton goods market is usually very 
quiet just at this season of the year 
and last week was no exception. In 
many houses inventory is being 
taken and balance sheets made up 
for the past year, and as a result 
there was very. little active trad- 
ing. New business came in only 
small quantities. The gray goods 
end of the market showed little ac- 
tivity, sales were small and prices 
easy. Although prices on cotton 
had further downward revision, the 
prices on staple cotton goods were 
held on a firm basis. Buyers of 
gray cloth found that the prices 
they offered were usually one- 


sighth cent under the prices that 


the mill would take, and that de- 
liveries for this month were held 
at a firm basis. 

The fine goods division showed 
little change. Converters are not 
buying goods and they seem to be 
selling only small lots. It is thought 
that when buyers arrive at the mid- 
die of the month that some im- 
provement will be shown, as it is 
expected that when converters get 
an idea as to what classes of goods 
are selling well they will come in 


and place more business with the 


mills on gray cloths. 

During the last year, business with 
the jobbers and retailers on cotton 
blankets of all descriptions has been 
exceptionally good. The demands 
for cotton blankets has expanded 
steadily, and producers have made 


arrangements to increase their pro- 
duction, 


Two of the leading East- 
ern concerns are planning to turn 
out more goods for the new sea- 
gon to meet the increased demands. 
Both Southern and Eastern blanket 
manufacturers have plenty of busi- 
ness booked ahead and their pro- 
duction will undoubtedly be easily 
disposed of for the new fall season. 
In the case of Southern goods, as 
well as Eastern, buyers have shown 
a desire to have their orders for 
them taken even before openings 
and prices have been announced. A 
shortage of cotton biankets through 
the trade has been in a large part 
responsible for the attitude of the 
buyers. 


Last week was a moderately quiet 
week in the Fall River print cloth 
market, although sales are some- 
what larger than anticipated be- 
cause of the break caused by the 
holiday. Buyers have shown more 
disposition to do business this week 
than for several weeks, although in- 
sisting usually on concessions. 
Prices generally have been shaded 
along the line and sales are esti- 
mated at 75,000 pieces. 

Practically all the business done 
last week was on a concession ba- 
sis. Buyers have been ready to 
place fair sized orders where prices 
were “shaded and manufacturers 


have shown a willingness to go 
ahead upon those terms. Standards 
fell off as well as the medium and 
wide odds, which have been shaded 
for some weeks back, The 38 1-2 


Repo 
otton Goods Keport 


inch, 64x64s, is about the only regu- 
lar style holding firm on the quota- 
tion. This has been due to the fact 
that there is a scarcity of these 
goods. Few mills produce _ this 
style now and only recently buyers 
have been caught short and have 
been unable % get mese goods for 
quick delivery. Consequently the 
quoted prices of 5 1-2 cents has 
been met without efforts to secure 
reductions. The 38 1-2 inch. 64x60s 
style has gone off a sixteenth and 
sold during the week at 5 3-16 cents. 
Prices were quoted as follows: 
Prt elth, 28-in, sta 3 3-4 


Kid fin. cambries.... 4 3-4 


Weekly Visible Supply of American 


Cotton. 
January 2, 1914 . 4,588,515 
Same date last year.. 5,076,681 


Weekly Cotton Statistics. 
New York, Jan. 2.—The following 


statistics on the movement of cot- 


ton for the week ending Friday, 
January 2, were compiled by the 
New York Cotton Exchange: 
WEEKLY MOVEMENT. 
1913. 


Port receipts .. ..... .. 309,470 
Overland to mills and Can- 
Southern mil! takings (es-- 
105,000 
Gain. of stock at interior 
towns .. 12,038 
Brought into sight for the ; 
week.. 457,340 


TOTAL LGROP MOVEMENT. 
Port receipts... .. .. 6923888 
Overland to mills and Can- 


Southern mill. takings (es- 
himated).. 
Stock at interior towns. in 
excess of Sept. 1 .. 783,128 
Brought into sight thus far 
.. 9,792,340 


for the season 


Flurried Husband—“I say, por- 
ter, have Itime to say good-bye to 
my. wife.” 

Porter—‘“Couldn’t say, sir. Don't 
know how long you've been mar- 
ried.’b'—Ex. 
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3 
28-in, 64x60s .. .. 3 1-2 — 
4yard, 60x80. ..... 714-8 7 4-4 

‘Gray goods, 39in, 68 

38 1-2-in. etd. .. § 1-8 
brown drills, std... 8 4-4 — 
Sheetings, southern 

4~yd, 56x60s .. :. 6 1-4 to 6 3-8 

4-yd, 84-4 

4 1-2-yd, 44x44s .. § 3-8 to 5 1-2. 

d-yd, 48x52s .. .. 5 to 64-2 
Denims, 9-0z. .. ..414 14-2 to 17 
Hartford, 11-oz., 40- 

Tickings, 8-oz.. {3 1-2 
Std, fancy print ..5%-4 — 
Sta, ginghams .. .. 6 1-4 mene 
Fine dress ginghams 8 lo 9 3-4 


GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 


44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS 


RICHARD A. BLYTHE 
Cotton Yarns Mercerized and Natural 


505-506 Mariner and Merchant Building _ PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


The Desirability of the South 


as the place to manufacture cotton 
goods is illustrated in the increase of 
67% quoted by census department. We 
can offer attractive situations for those 
desiring to enter this field. 


J. A. PRIDE 
General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


When you enjoy the economy of lubrication 
provided by 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 


REGISTERED In 


PATENT OFFICt 

you discover that increased production 

means a great deal more than a slightly 
lower lubricant expense. 


Figure out the saving involved in a 50% reduction of oil stains 

in your Carding, Twisting and Spinning. Then write us for 
test samples of NON-FLUID OIL for Comb-boxes, Roll Necks © 
and Twister Rings. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Go. 


165 Broadway, NEW YORK 


La 


BOSSON & LANE 


CASTOR OIL, SOLUBLE OIL, BLEACHING OIL, TURKEY | 
RED OIL, SNOWFLAKE, SOLUBLE GREASE 
FLAXHORN, ALPHA SODA, OLEINE 
B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE, SOLUBLE WAX 
BLEACHERS BLUES 


Works and Office Atlantic, Mass. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. — The close of 
the vear shows that, taken as a 
whole, the yarn business last year 


was profitable. The first few days 
of the new year are always slow 
and this was the ease last week, 
when not much new business was 
done. There were indications that 
several large factors were prepar- 
ing to cover their needs and there 
were reports that one or two bought 
large quantities at what are consid- 
ered good prices. 

The demand for fine  two-ply 
eombed yarns is very weak, and 
some dealers express themselves as 
seeing small chance of improve- 
ment. On the other hand, the out- 
look for single combed yarn, in the 
medium and coarse numbers is con- 
sidered good. Dealers. who have 
eontracts for 14s to 26s single ply 
combed peeler cones, which will be 
- gompleted within a few weeks, are 
eonfident that the contracts will. be 
renewed. 

There seems to be no scarcity of 
yarn in this market, and the supply 


is now larger than it has been for: 


nine months or more and some of 
the numbers are plentiful. There is 
no shortage of 30-2, 40-2 and 50-2 

warps and skeins. Carpet yarns are 
plentiful and coarse numbers for 
knitting are accumulating. 


Sales of 10-1 warps were made ¢ 


for 20 1-2 and 20 3-4 cents; cig 
warps, 21 to 22 cents; 16-1 warps, 2 

to 22 41-2 cents: 12s shuttle suns, 
%) 3-4 and 21 cents; 24-2 skeins, 24 
eents: 30-4 skeins, 25 1-2 cents; 30-2 


warps, 25 12 and 26. cents. 
Southern Single Skeins. 
22 1-2—23 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 
Carpete and Upholstery Yarn in 
Skeins: 
21° 4-2—22 


Southern Single Warps: 


27 1-2— 


Southern Two-Ply Warps: 


24 —21 1-2 

39 


26 —26§ 4-2 


49 


| Single Combed Peeler Skeins: 


30 1-231 


46 1-2—47 


Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins: 


45 —46 

“Yes, my daughter is going to 


marry young Blubdub.” 

“But be can’t.support-her in «he 
style to which she has been ac- 
customed.” 

“Well, she had it too easy. A few 
hardships will do her good. I 
wouldn’t care to force them on her, 
but she is going into. this of her 
own accord.”—Ex. 


Spartanburg, S. 


C. 


BROKERS 


Southern Securities 


- Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 


South Carolina and Georgia Mill 


Stocks. 


Abbeville Cot. M., S. C. 
Aiken Mfg. Co., 8. C. .. 
Amer. Spinning Co., 8. C. 
Anderson M., pf 
Arcadia Mills, S. C. .. 
Aragon Mills, 8. C. . 


Arkwright Mills, 8. C... 


Augusta Factory, Ga. ... 
Avondale Mills, Ala. .. 
Belton Cot. Mills, 8. C... 
Brandon Mill, 8. G., .. .. 
Brigon Mills, 8. €... .-. 


Mills, C. .. 


Capital Cot. Mills, S. C. 


Chiquola, C.; com..... 


Clifton Mfg. Co. 8. CG... 


Clifton Mfg. Go., 8. C., pf 
Clifton Cot. Mills, 8. ¢. 
Courtenay Mfe. Co., 8. CG. 


Columbus Mfg. Oo., Ga. 


- Cox Mfg. Co., 8. C. ... 
E. Cinverse Co., 8. C. 


Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala. .. 
Mfg. Co., 5S. 
C. 


Drayton. Mills, C. 
Eagle & Phenix Mill, Ga. 
Easley Mill, 8. C. 
Enoree Mfg. Go., C... 
Enoree Mfg. Co., 8. C., pf 


'- Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga. 


Exposition Mill, Ga... .. 
Fairfield C. Mills, 8. ¢. 


Gaffney Mfg. Co. §. C... 


Gainesville ... 


Glennwood Mills, S. C.. 


Glenn- Co. 
C. 


“Mfe. 


S. €., preferred ... 
Giucz Millis. .... 
Granby Cot. Mills, 8. C. 


Granby C. M., 8. C., pfc 
Graniteville Mfe, Co., 8. 
C. 


Grende! “Mill. C.. 
Hamrick Mills, 8. C. 


Hartsville C M., 8. O.N 


Inman Mills, 8. .. .. 


Inman Mills, 8. C., pfd. 


Jackson Millis, 8S. C. .. 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., 
Ga.. 


C. Mills. s. 
Lancaster C. M., 8. C., pf 
Langley Mfg. Co., 8. C. 
Laurens Mill, 8. C. .. 
Limestone Mill, 8. G. .. 
Lockhart . 
‘Marlboro Mills, 8. 0. 
Mills 
Mollohon Mfg. Go., 8. C. 


Monaghan Mills, 8. C.,.. 


Newberry C.: Mills, 8. C. 


Ninety-Six Mills, 8. C.... 


Norris C. Mills, 8. C... 
Orangebur: Mfg. Co., 8. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
BROKERS 


Southern Mill 


15 


A. M. Law & Co. F. c Abbott& Co. 


Bank Stocks 


WN. C. State Bonds, N. C. Reail- 


road Stock and Other High 


Grade Securities 


North Carolina Mill Stocks. 


a Bid. Asked 
Arlington 141 
| 
99 ... Gannon .. 154 
6 Ghadwick- Hosking of 
100 103 Ghadwick-Hoski 
igs oskins, com 85 
145 120 Chronicle .. .. 
100... Cliffside .. 
.... Bird, N.C. .. 
-- Erwin, com .. .. 150 
Erwin, pfd .. 
105 115 Gibson .. 
401... Gray Mf. Co. 117 120 
land Park .. .. 
--. 90 Highland Park, pfd.. .. ... 102 
O2% 
100  Loray Mills, pfd.. .. 
> © {Lowell .. .. 200 
30 40 Mo 
90 ajestic . 
a Patterson . 125 
-.. 4100 Washington Mills 
65 Washington Mills, pid: .. 100 
.. 
75 
Parker Cotton Mills, 
104 guaranteed .. .. 100 100&int 
+++ 86 Orr Cotton Mills ...... 92% 
80 Ottaray Mills, S. C. .. . 100 
Oconee Mills; common. . 100 
a Oconee Mills, pfd...... 100 & in. 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., S. C... 
140 445  Pacolet Mfg. Co. pfd... 100 &in. 
499 Parker Mills, pfd .... 40 
Mig. Co. 8. ... 
170 Pickens C. Mills, 100 
Piedmont Mfg. Co., S.C. 144 160 
105 Poe F. W.) Mfg. Co., 
100 C. 105 41415 
90 Richland C. M., 8. G, pf 
Riverside Mills, Ss. C.. 
go 96 Roanoke Mills, S. C... 140 160 
130 waxon Mill, 8. €..;....... 
oF Sibley Mfg. Co. Ga... ... 64 
70 7% Tuecapau Mill, .. 280... 
195 433 .Union-Buffalo, ist pfd. 35 # 
40 Union-Buffalo Mills, S. 
65 % victor Mfg. Co. 8. C.. 
110... ‘Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 8. 
Warren Mfg. Co, 8. C. 8 
Warren Mfg. Co., pfd... 100 
195 140 Watts Mill, 8. C......... 
135... Williamston Mill, 8.¢... ... 
102 Woodruff C. Mills, 8. C. 
Woodside C. Mills, 8 ... . 
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| 
The Yarn Market | 
| 
| 
Southern Frame Spun Yarn on Cones a | 
Two-Ply Carded reeler in Skeins: 
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—~. —. Brown has resgned as mas- W. G. Humphrey has resigned his 2. W. Tanssel, master mechanic 
| ter mechanic at the Fountain Inn position at the Shaw Cotton Mill, ® tthe Massachusetts Mill, Lindale, 
Personal ltems (S. C.) Mfg. Go., to become macitrin- Weldon, N. €., to become master Ga, has been visiting in Malden, 
ist at the Woodside Mill, Green- mechanic at the Wampum Mill, Lin- Mass., and other points. 
ville, G, colnton, N. 


wit John W. Watkins, of Lindale, Ga., 
has has accepted the position of master 
position as shipping clerk at the 


a5 | mechanic at one of the mills in Au- 
Wiscassett Mills, Albemarle, N. C. § MILL and MACHINE BRUSHES Cr Ga. | | 


W. H. Gwynn has resigned as 


he Dill Henry Herring, of Lanett, 
OF has become engineer and master 
Mills, “Hamer, ©. ©. REPAIRING A SPECIALTY mechanic at the Alexander City 
F. D, Porter has resigned as over- , 6 (Ala.) Cotton Mills. 
seer nanny? at the Cohannett Mills, M A S () N B R U S H W () R K S J. B, Parker has resigned as over- 
Fingerville, 5. C. | seer of spinning, spooling and 
C Falls pesi WORCESTER, MASS. warping al the Ganton (Ga.) Gotten 
Charley Walls has resigned a8 | CHARLES A. O’NEIL, Agt. and Mgr. ; Mill, to become overseer of spin- 
master mechanic at the Fort Val- seer of spin. 
ley (Ga.) Cotton Mills ning and spooling at the Bibb Mill 
J. T. Davis has accepted the posi- - Stuart W. Cramer, of Charlotte, is 
of of at tho . in New York on business in connec- 
Mav acvort M ills Liberts Known For Their Quality tion with the next meeting of the 


American Cotton Manufaeturers’ 
On account of their uniform high quality our travelers 


are recommended by the best spinners ane : , 
Golden .Olark, overseer of spin- 


U. S. Ring Traveler Company ning al the MeIntosh Mills, Newnan, 


Ga., spent Christmas with Jess Co-_ 


Jack Brannon has resigned his po- | 
sition at the Elm City Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga. ,and accepted one with 
the Dunson Mills of the same place. . 


J. H. Stevens. has resigned as . | AMOS M. BOWEN, Pres. | ker, overseer of spinning, Walton 
carder and spinner at the Albany | ‘159 Aborn St. | Providence, R. I. Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga. 
| 3 his position with the Judson Mull, 
Hinton Miller has been promoted Greenville, 8. C., to become overseer 
from second hand to overseer of | Established 1834 Incorporated 1900 of 2 Bag 
Q earding at the Dillon Mills, Hamer, J. + & M C & Cotton Mill, Atlanta, Ga. 
. 5. C. The A. wdey Reed Har Ness ig. 0. L.. B. Purcell has resigned as ma- 
¢ S. L. Prince has been promoted : JAS. WILSON, President and Treasurer echinist at the Henrietta Mill No. 2,. 
“a from second hand to overseer of Ss 4 ‘ Caroleen, N. C., and is now master 
uy spinning at the Cohannett Mills, Lo0te ete all kinds. Also Leice, Leno and Tapeing Reeds, Warping mechanic at the Mecklenburg Mill, 
f Fingerville, 8. C. | and Slasher Combs. Prompt deliveries. Satisfaction guaranteed. Charlotte, N. C. 
| J. D. Campbell, of Albemarle, N. i 6 | W .R. Eastridge has resigned as 
yerintendent ne Nokomis Mi} 5, verness. Mili, ‘ynston-Sa iN. 
N. C. THE ONLY FLYER PRESSER MAKERS IN THE SOUTH and accepted a similar position at 
Pt W. H,. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. W. H. HUTCHINS, Vice-Pres. and Sec. the Highland Mill, High Point, N. C. 
: S. C. Lindsay has accepted the po- THE FIRST AND ORIGINAL 
ig sition of engineer and master me- SOUTHERN SPINDLE & F LYER CO. L, C. Carpenter, card room boss | 
Gg chanic at the Fort Valley (Ga.) Col- | at the Modena Mills, Gastonia, N. C., 
tan CHARLOTTE, N. C, for the past 15 years, was present- 
The Responsible Concern of Good Reputation ed with a beautiful gold watch 
¢@ Henry Herring of Lanett, Ala., has - OVERHAULERS, REPAIRERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF | chain on. Christmas eve by the 
a accepted the position of master COTTON MILL MACHINERY men who work under him in the 
mechartic atthe Alexander | WE SELL TWISTER AND DOUBLE OR SINGLE SPINNING RINGS eard room. | 
: ton Mills, Alexander City, Ais. WE ALIGN AND LEVEL SHAFTING WITH A KINKEAD OUTFIT 
= G. R. White has reconsidered and TO WHOM IT MAY GONCERN—We have to branches, nor are we connected with any other Company | New Year’s Gift. 
will not resign as superintendent of 
a Mill, Fayette- We wish to acknowledge and ex- 
ville, N. , 7 press appreciation for the several 
Ed Sims has not accepted the po- H G HG A M ILL B R USHE S nave 
i - Alexander City (Ala.) Mills, as er- eever Starch Co., and the Mason 


Machine Works presented us with 
handsome and useful desk walen- 
ae J. A. Mauney has resigned as | i dars. Attractive and conveniently 
b overseer of the cloth room at the Special Brushes Made to Order All Kinds of vaihes Repaired arranged memorandum books were 
Norris Cotton Mill, Gateechee, 8. C., 1D. 1. FELT ON BRUSH CO. | received from the Macrodi Fibre 
a and accepted a position with the | Co,, the Draper Co., the Mason Ma- 
Carolina Mill, Greenville, ATLANTA, GA. chine Works and the Universal 


roneously reported to us last week. | 


W.L,. Smith has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning, spooling and twist- 


Oldest Employe of the Riverside 
§ ing at the Arago ri St W Mill Dead. 
i. accepted a similar position at the SOLUBLE SIZING TALLO 
i Canton (Ga.) Mills, HIS PREPARATION is simply raw beef tallow Following a stroke of paralysis 
¢ Fletcher McCabe has resigned as 4 made soluble. In view of the fact that raw tallow over two months ago, William RB. 
eed hand tn “spinning at the will not dissolve and hence does not combine Achord, one of the oldest employes 
i Waodside Mill Greenville. & C. and with starches, we herein offer an article that avoids | °! the Riverside Mills, Augusta, Ga., 
. accepted the position as overseer of these objectionable features. Soluble Sizing Tallow dis- died at 1:35 o'clock Monday after- 
2 spinning at the Fountain Inn (8, C.) solves and combines readily with all starches and acts noon at bis home, 1394 Greene St. 
ae Mfg. Go. | | as a most valuable softening agent. Users of this article will avoid eh Achord was in the 66th year 
| the danger of mildewed warps and-also the disagreeable-odor.of Raw...|..°! age and had been a resident 
iq D. R, Hinkle, a graduate of. the Tallow in the goods. In short, an excelient softening agent. of eae ta se faye past thirty-five se> 
Textile department of the A. & M. years. He the position of 
£ College, Raleigh, N. C., has been ap- ARABOL MANUFACTURING ee chief pattern-maker for the River- 
pointed ovxerseer of spinning at the 100 William Street, New York side Mills for eighteen years and 
i Milstead Manufac turing Co., Mil- CAMERON MacRAE Southern Sales Agent CHARLOT ’'E, N. C. was always -regarded as a gentie- 
bs stead, Ga. sat man through all walks of life. 
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Want Advertisements. 
If you are needing men for any 
position or have second hand ma- 


chinery, etc., to sell, the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin afford a good medium for ad- 
vertising the fact. : 

Advertisements placed with <s 
reach all the mills, | 


Employment Bureau. 


The first of the year is usualiy the 
time for many changes among su- 
and overseers and 
knowing that fact may men are 
joining our employment bureau. 

While we do not guarantee to se- 
eure a position for anvone we do 
give good service and have located 
a large number of men during the 
past. twelve months. 

It costs $1.00 to be « member of 
the bureau for 3 months and there 
is no other-charge unless a posi- 
tion is secured in which case a 
reasonable fee is charged. 


Roller Coverer Wanted. 


Want roller eoverer of about 
| 30 to 35 vears of age. Prefer men. 
of family. Duties will be to keep 
up belts and cover rolls. Must be 

strictly sober, reliable and man 

of good health. Permanent job 

and good opening for right man. 

Address No. 1035 care oSuthern 

Textile Bulletin. 


Slasher Man Wanted. 
Wanted—A first class slasher 
man. One who thoroughly un- 
derstands slashing and who ean 
make .size. Address 
Kershaw Cotten Mill, 


Kershaw. C. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or weaving at not less than 
$3.00 per day. Can furnish best 
of references for either place. 
Prefer North or South (Carolina. 
Address No. 543. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. 31 years old. Married. Good 
habits and a hustler for produc- 
tion. Only reason for wanting to 
change is larger job. Can: give 
good references. Address No. 544. 


_ WANT position as overseer 01 weav- 


ing. 14 years’ experience as fixer 
and overseer, Age 32. Strictly 
sober. I. C. 8S. graduate. Fine ref- 
erences. Address No, 545, 


WANT position as superintendent 
in small mill or carder in large 
mill. Gan give A 1 references. 
“Age 39. 25 years mill experience. 
Held last job for six vears. Ad- 
dress No. 546. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


or for a line of textile books or 
journals. Have good experience 
and ean furnish good references. 
Address No. 547, 


WANT position as carder or spin- 
ner on either white or colored 
work, either coarse or fine. Have 
experience on warping, twisting, 
etc. 12 years as overseer. Good 
references. Address No. 548. 


WANT positiou as overseer of card- 
ning. Have had long experience 
on both coarse and fine work. Can 
furnish satisfactory references. 
Address No. 549. 


WANT position as overseer of 
carding in small mill or second 


hand in a large mill. Am now 


employed but prefer to change. 
Good references. Address No. 
550. 


WANT position as overseer 01 spin- 


ing. Held last job three years 
and gave satisfaction. Can fur- 
nish satisfactory 1eferenees. Ad- 
dress No. 551. 


WANT position as superin- 
tendent, assistant or overseer of 
weaving by a Northern man. 40 
years of age. Married, moral 


and strictly temperate. 28 years. 


experience on nearly all grades 


of cotton goods—plain or fan- 
cies, white or colored. Good 
spinner. Expert weaver, and 
textile graduate. 3 years in 
present position. Salary no ob- 
ject the first year. Three work- 
ers in family. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 552. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now employed and giving satis- 
faction, but desire larger mill. 
Can furnish best of references. 
Address No. 553. 


WANTED position as carder, spin- 
ner or superintendent. 20 years 
practical experience as overseer 
and superintendent. Can change 
on short notice. Good references. 
Address No, 554. 


WANT position as master me- 
chanic. Have had 30 years’ expe- 
rience as engineer and master 
mechanic. Would like to corre- 
spond with mill in need of such 
a man. Address No. 555. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Prefer print goods. Believe 
in. looking out for production, 
quantity and quality at lowest 
cost. _Have family. Present em- 
ployers as references. Address 
No, 556. 


WANT position as traveling repre- 
sentative for a mill supply house 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill or overseer of spin- 
ning in large mill. Now employed 
as spinner and: assistant superin- 
tendent and giving satisfaction. 
Good references. Address No. 557. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding in large 
mill. Experienced on both white 
and colored goods. Satisfactory 
references. Address No. 558. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of either yarn or weave mill. Have 
had long experience. Held pres- 
ent job three years. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 559. 


-WANT position as overseer of card- | 


ing. Now employed but want larg- 
er room. Have good experience 
in first-class mills and can furn- 
ish good references. Address No. 
560. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
superintendent and manager of 
either yarn or cloth mill. Am ex- 
peérienced. on hosiery yarns. Com- 
petent and reliable. Can invest 
some capital in good proposition. 
Address No. 561. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Now employed but want larger 
job. Have had experfence on 
many lines of goods and e¢an -give 
satisfaction. 
dress No. 562. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning or winding and spooling and 
slashing. 15 vears experience. 
Now employed. Can give good 
references. Address No. 56°. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Have had long experience on 
both white and colored goods and 
can furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 564, 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. Have been overseer at 
present. mill sinee it started and 


have given satisfaction but want. 


larger job. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 565. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Have had long ex- 
perience especially on colored 
goods and can give satisfaction. 
Good references. Address No. 
566. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room or finishing. Age 36. Strict- 
ly temperate. Have had 10 years 
experience finishing ginghams and 
dress goods. References will be 
furnished. Address No. 567. 


WANT position as superintnedent. 
am now employed but am not sat- 
isfied with location. Can furnish 
firrst-class references as to ehar- 
acter and ability. Address No. 
568. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Now employed and giving 
satisfaction but prefer to change 
Can. furnish best of references. 
Have had long experience. Ad- 
dress No. 569. 


WANT position as- superintendent 
or overseer of carding. Have had 
long experience ineluding that of 
machinery. erection... Can.furnish 
good references from former em- 
ployers. Address No, 570. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. Now second hand in cloth 
room running 80 to 100. styles. 
Good manager. Age 25. Strictly 
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Good reference. Ad- 


PATENTS 


Trade marks and Copyrights 


Send your business direct to Wash 
ington. Saves time and insure 
better service. 


’ Personal Attention Guaranteed 
30 Years Active Service 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 74 N.U. Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


sober. Best of references. peg 
dress No, 571. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning or carder and spinner. Would 
take place as second hand in large 


mill. 44 years experience as 
overseer. Good habits, age 34, 
married. ‘Can furnish best of 
references. Address No. 573. 


WwW ANT position as master mechanic. 
23 years; reference. Strictly 


sober. Good references from pres- 


ent and former employees. 
family of spinners and  doffers. 
Have seldom changed position. 
Address No. 574. 


Have 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Am experienced on both 
coarse and fine numbers, white 
and. colored. Prefer Georgia or 
South Carolina. Sober. Good 
manager of help. Satisfactory 
references. Address No. 575. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding. Have had 
long experience and am rated as 
first-class carder. Will be glad to 
furnish references from former 
employers. Address No. 576. 

WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning, winding and twisting. 20 
years experience in mill. 7 years 
overseer. 2 years assistant super- 
intendent. Sober. Good manager 
of help. Now employed. Good 
reference. Address No. 577. 


WANT saian. as carder or carder 
and spinner. Now. employed but 
desire to make a change uw 
on account of location of mill, 
Can furnish first-class references 
both as to character. and ability. 
Address No. 578. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing or spinning. Have long practi- 
cal experience and can give good 
references. Can change on short 
notice. Correspondence confiden- 
tial. Address 579. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Prefer Draper jub, but ex 
perienced on box looms and dob- 
bies. Haye run large rooms and 
always given satisfaction. Good 
references, Address. No. 58”, 


WANT position as overseer of large 
ecard room Of assistant superin- 
tendent. Nowfempléyed as super- 
intendent of§mal!l mill but would 
change fotegarger job. Long ex- 


perience d. good references. 
Address No. 581. 


(Continued on next Page) 
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(Continued from last page) 


WANT position as superintnedent of 
small mill or assistant superin- 
tendent of large mill or weaver 
and designer. Long experienced 
on both white and colored, plain 
or fancy goods. Fine references. 
Address No. 582. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing in good mill in N. CG, 8. C., or 
Ga. at not less than $3.00 per 
day. Age 38. Married. Best of 
references from present and for- 
mer employers. Can change on 
1 Odays notice. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience and 
given entire satisfaction. Reason 
for changing is for better salary. 
Age 45. Married. Member of 
church. Strictly sober. Exper- 
ience has been from ground up, 
on both white and colored work. 
Address No. 584, 


overseer of 
carding. 44 years old. Am strictly 
sober. Now employed, but can 
come on 15 days ‘notice. Good ref- 
erences from present superimten- 
dent. Address No. 585. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of carding or carder 
and spinner. Good references both 
as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 586. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Have had long . experi- 
ence and can furnish best of ref- 
erences from former emplovers. 
Prefer Draper job. Address ,No. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Now employed, but want 
larger job. Have had long expe- 
rience on both coarse and fine 
‘numbers. Address No, 588. 


- 


WANT position as superintendent 
at not less than $1,500. Now em- 
ployed and giving satisfaction but 
prefer a more modern mill. Can 

furnish best of references. Ad- 
dress No, 589. | 


WANT position as superintendent 
o roverseer of weaving. Have 
‘had long experience and-am now 
employed but prefer healthier lo- 
cation. Can furnish satisfactory 
references. Address No. 590. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing. Have had long. experience 
an furnish good references 
both a sto ability and character. 
Can get results. Address No. 591, 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have been superintendent of large 
mills and always given satisfac- 
tion. Held last position many years 
and had satisfactory reason for 
resigning. Good. references. Ad- 
dress No. 592. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience and am 
now employed. Especially strong 
in carding department but experi- 

enced in all... Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 593. 


Address No. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing at not less than $3.00 per day. 
Have held present job two years 
and am giving satisfaction, bul 
prefer to change. refer- 
ences from present and former 
employers. Address No, 594. 


WANT position as manager or su- 
perintendent. Have had long ex- 
perience in. both positions on 
plain and faney goods. 
ish best of references from former 
employers. Address No. 595. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
12 years experience as overseer 
of weaving and assistant superin- 
tendent. 
run mill successfully. Can furn- 
ish excellent references. Address 
No, 596. 


WANT position a soverseer of weav- | 


ing in North or South Carolina. 
Experienced .oh both heavy and 
fine goods. Expert Draper man. 
Have good references. Address 
No, 597. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Experienced on both coarse 
and fine numbers and can handle 
large room. Good experience and 
fine references. Address No. 598. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 
ning. Now employed but want 
larger job. Have had long expe- 
rience and have run large rooms. 
yood references. Address No. 599, 


WANT position as overseer of Weav-. 


ing. Now employed as second 
hand on fine fancy cotton. goods. 
Experienced on Draper looms, Can 
give good references from present 
and forme remployers. Address 
‘No. 604. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Experienced on both plain 
and faney goods and can furnish 
good references both as to char- 
acter and ability. Address No. 604. 


WANT position as overseer of weay- 


ing. Now employed and giving 
satisfaction but want larger job. 
Have had long experrenee and can 
furnish fine references. Address 
No. 602. | 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing. Experienced on cheviots, 
chambrays, sheetings and- drills. 
Married. Age 32. Now employed. 
Good references. Address No, 572. 


WANT position as overseer of card- 
ing: Age 36. Married. Sober. 
Have been in card room 47 years. 
On present job 2 years. Good 
references, Address No. 603. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 


ing at mill whieh has’ good 
'¢hurehes and schools. Now em- 


ploved but want better location. 
Experienced on both white and 
colored goods. Address No. 604. 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of weaving in large 
mill. 44 ‘years experience. as 
overseer and 2 years as superin- 
tendent on both white and colored 
work. Age 43. Satisfactory ref- 
erences, Address No. 605, 


Gan furn-. 


Capable and qualified 


Thursda, January 8, 1914. 


3ED RING: 


WTINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 


are Other advantages, 


Details may be had by 


| Room 129 


Where A Textile Plant 
Will Prosper 


In a county seat town of Northern. Virginia a good oppor- 
tunity for the location of a textile factory is offered. There is 
available unempioyed female labor. 


Good power and quick transportation facilities to New York 
referring to Fite 47,177 and writing 
M. V. Richards, Land and Industrial Agent 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Washington, D. 


WANT position as carder or carder 
and spinner. I guarantee to make 
work run good. My work is my 
reference, Address No. 606, 


WANT position as master mechanic 
and machinist. Have had 12 years 
practical experience. Can furn- 
ish best of references. Can come 
promptly. Address No. 607, 


WANT position as overseer card- 
ing alt not less than $2.50 a day. 
Married. Experienced on English 
and American machinery and on 


white and colored work. Good 
references, Address No. 608. 
WANT position as engineer and 


mechanic on small job, or one as 
only engineer. Married. Temper- 


ate. 26 years experience. Good 
references. Address No. 609. 


Coir Fibre and Yarn in Ceylon. 

Coir fiber, from which are manu- 
factured coir yarn, bristles, cloth, 
etc., 1s obtained from the husks of 
the eocoanut, by native hand pro- 
cesses or by machinery. 

Galle is the principal seat of na- 
tive manufacture and is said to pro- 
duce a fiber superior to the mill 
product. The native throws his 
cocoanut husks into a bamboo in- 
closure which he has built in the 
sea or in a slough close to the 
shore. After the husks have been 
softened by the action of the wa- 
ter for about six days they are re- 
moved and the fibers: are “DdDeaten 
free from the woody pulp with a 
stone. Then this fiber is hackled 
with a wooden comb and dried. 

At the mills the husks are pur- 
chased.by. dhe bullock-cart toad.for 
approximately 8 cents per 100, of 


sometimes without other cost than 
cart hire. They are quartered and 
pul. in large water tanks and 


weighted with a network of ‘iron 
rails. After five days the husks are 


removed and run through a ma- 


chine composed of two. corrugated 
iron rollers, known as a “breaker” 
which crush them and prepare them 


for the next machine called the 
“drum.” The drums are in pairs, a 


eoarse one for the first treatment 
and a finer one for the second. 
They are circular iron wheels 3 feet 
in diameter, which revolve at high 
speed and. have rims about 14 
inches wide studded with = spikes. 
The husks are held against: the re- 
volving drums and the spikes tear 
out the woody part, leaving the 
long coarse fibers separate. The 
torn and broken fiber that- falls 
from the drum spikes is fanned, 
then dried by being spread in the 
sun, and subsequently cleaned. and 
baled as mattress fiber. The longer, 
stronger fibers are washed, cleaned 
and dried and then taken to a room 
where they are further hackled by 
women, who comb them through 
long rows of steel spikes affixed to 
tables. The fibers are now in hanks 
about a foot long and as thick as a_ 
man's forearm. They are bound to- — 
gether, put into a hydraulic press 
and baled for shipment as britle fi- 
ber for making brushes, etc. 


From the finer mattress fiber is 
spun what is known as coir yarn, 


in threads one-fourth of an inch 
thick and perhaps 50 feet long. It is 
from these that a very superior 
rope and several kinds of coarse 
cloth are made. Coir yarn is man- 
ufeatured chiefly at Galle, and is 
mostly shipped from that port, with 
transshipment at London. On the 
local market there. are. two princi- 
pal grades, the first grade known as 
Kogalla yarn, and the second as Co- 
lombo yarn. These two grades are 
subdivided into 15 to 24 slightly dif- 
ferent standards, according to thick 
ferent standards, acéording to the 
thickness, color and twist. 


It, is estimated that 1,000 cocoanut 
husks will. produce 70 to 80 


pounds of bristle fiber and about 
and 


300 pounds of mattress fiber 
yarn.—-Consular Reports. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST ADVERTISERS 


ARCHITECTS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


AUTOMATIC BANDING MACHINES 


Cole Bros. 
BALING PRESSES— 


Boomer and Boschert Press Co. — 


Logemann Bros. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


PEAMERS— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


BELTING— 
American Supply Co. 
Bradford Belting Co. 

_ J. E. Rhoads & Sons. 

BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 

David Brown Co. 
Draper Co. 


BOILERS— 


Dillon Steam Boiler Works. 


RRUSHES— 
D. D. Felton Brush Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 
CARD CLOTHING— 


W. H. Bigelow. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 


CARDS— 


Mason Machine Works, 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stuart W. Cramer. | 


COMBERS 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 


Grinnell Willis & Co. 
Richard A. Blythe. 


DOBBIES— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Mason Machine Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
The Stafford Company. 


DRAWING FRAMES— 


Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


‘DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 


DROP WIRES— 
Connecticutt Mill Supply Co. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 


American Dyewood Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson and Lane. 

Danker & Marston. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Co. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Seydel Manufacturing Co. 
So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


DYEING, DRYING, 


C. G. Sargents Sons. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co, 

Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 

General Efectric Co. 


ENGINEERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
American Supply Co. 
FUEL— 
Clinchfield Fuel Co. 


 AUMIDIFTIERS— 


American Moistening Co, 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
G. M. Parks Co 

HUMIDIF* vi ACHINES— 
C. G. sargents Sons Corp. 


 KNOTTERS— 


Byrd Mfg. Co. 
LOOMS— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Draper Co. 

Kilburn, Lincoln Co. 

Mason Machine Works. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Stafford Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND 

PICKERS— 

American Supply Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


LOOM STRAPPING— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


LUBRICANTS— 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


LUG STRAPS— 


E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


MILL CRAYONS— 


American Supply Co. 

MILL SUPPLIES— 
American Supply Co. 
Conneticutt Mill Supply Co. 


BLEACHING 
AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 
Philadelphia Tex. Machinery co. 


NAPPING MACHINERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


OVERHAULERS— 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co. 
‘Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 


Kitson Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


PRESSES— 


Boomer and Boschert Preas ce 


Logemann Bros. Co. 


PUMPS— 

Stuart W. Cramer , 
QUILLERS— 

Whitin Machine Works 
RAILROADS— 

Seaboard Air Line. 

Southern Railway. 


REEDS— 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 


RING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co. 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 


ROLLS— | 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co... 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SEPARATORS— 

Draper Co. 
SHUTTLES— 

Shambow Shuttle 0. 


SIZING COMPOUND— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Danker & Marston. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


SLASHERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


SOAPS— 
India Alkali Works. 
Seydel Mig. Co. 


SOFTENERS—COTTON— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Ca 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. | 
So. Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 


Conneticutt Mill Supply Co. 

Draper Co. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ca. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Ca, 
SPOOLERS— 

Draper Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


STARCH— 
Keever Starch Co. — 


STEAM ENGINES— 


_ &. A. Gowdey Reed & Har. Mfg. Co. Stuart W. Carmer. 


STEAM SPECIALTIES— 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Co. 


TWISTERS— 
Draper Co, 
Saco-Lowell 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Werks 


Draper Co. 
The Stafford Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Faberwerke-Hoechst Ge. 
Danker & Marston. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
So. Dyestuff & Chemica!. Co. 


 WARPERS— 


Draper Co. | 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


WILLOWS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stuart W. Carmer. 
C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
WINDERS— 


Stuart W. Cramer. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Fillets. 


TomPkKINsS BUILDING 
P. O. Box 88 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Sykes Brothers, 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground 
Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats Reclothed. 
nisher and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder Rolls. 


Licker-ins Rewound.  Bur- 
Emery 


All Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in Stock and 
Shipped same Day Order is Received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


REPAIR SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS 


4% Prerers STREET 
P. O. Box 793 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Huddersfield, 


England 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Thursday, January 8, 1914. 


“«IDEAL” 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


| We invite correspondence and investigation 
THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent 
Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


No 


READVILLE, MASS. 


“Proctor” 
Dryers 


FIRE-PROOF 


va 


Built Entirely of Metal : 
_ The “'Proctor” Dryers are very substantial ‘and durable, and so_ 
designed that cost of repairs is almost nothing. 
WRITE FOR LIST OF ADVANTAGES IN CATALOG M. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
Philadelphia Pa. H. G. MAYER, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 


Fireproof 
Iron and Steel 
Asbestos Insu- 
lated | 
DRYERS 
C. G. Sargent 


Sons Corp. 
Graniteville, Mass } 


A. H. Weshbors 
Charlotte, N. C. 


The January Ist, 1914 Edition of CLARK’S DIRECTORY 
OF SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS is now ready for distribution. 


Price $1.00. | 


Leather Belt Quality 


BRADFORD BELTING CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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